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MICHAEL MUNCKACSY, THE EMINENT HUNGARIAN ARTIST. 


THERE is at this time on exhibition known by the title of ‘Christ before 
in New York a picture that has at- Pilate,” is a work of pre-eminent artistic 
tracted much interest since its first ap- skill and aside from its impressive name 
pearance in Paris, in 1881. This picture, contains features, in the arrangement of 
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its numerous figures, the contrast of 
facial expression and the variety of col- 
oring, that could not fail to command 
attention in any community. The paint- 
er, Michael Munkaesy, had won high’ 
reputation for artistic capatilities years 
before he attempted so ambitious a work 
as the representation of Jesus in one of 
the last and most thrilling scenes of his 
wonderful life. It was, we are told, in 
1869 that Munkacsy won his place 
among the great painters of Europe by 
the production of ‘The Last Day of a 
Condemned Man,” now owned by a 
lady of Philadelphia. 

Turning to the portrait of M. Mun- 
kacsy we see that his face and head are 
striking at first glance, because of their 
unusual character. The photograph 
from which our likeness is taken indi- > 
cates remarkable fineness of quality 
as well as strength and intensity of or- 
ganization. There is an expression 
which belongs to the brave soldier, the 
factor of earnest effort, as if he could 
meet and master opposition, conquer 
difficulty, and bravely go through op- 
position which most men of his weight 
and strength would incline to recoil 
from. All the features arestrong, well- 
set, and compact, expressing determina- 
tion, resolution, clearness of purpose, 
and efficiency of effort. The eye is 
steady and piercing, and indicates a de- 
finite certainty of perception ; looks intg 
and through; seems to take in at a 
glance every fact and peculiarity of an 
object. His large perceptive organs 
show ability to be critical, definite, 
precise. 

We see in that forehead order, mathe- 
matical exactness, judgment of places, 
colors, facts, and also the power to 
grasp a whole subject, to take into con- 
sideration its details and particulars. In 
connection with this he is a critic, close 
and penetrating, especially of human 
character and disposition. He has also 
large Constructiveness, which gives 
power of combination, and the faculty 
of treating his central or foreground 


figures strongly, and at the same time 
employing accessories in such a way as 
to enhance the effect of the main object 
of a picture. 

His knowledge of human character 
will lead him to depict the nicer shades 
of expression. His pictures ought to be 
alive and not a dead, cold form. He 
would have been a fine dramatist, and 
might have taken rank on the stage, as 
high as he has taken elsewhere. 

His head seems to be broad above and 
about the ears, indicating force, policy, 
power, economy, prudence, courage, and 
the whole attitude and manner indi- 
cate ambition, determination, integrity, 
thoroughness and aspiration. If the 


hair were laid more smoothly to the 
head a more elaborate analysis could be 
made from the likeness. 


Michael Munkacsy was born at Mun- 
kacs, a small town in Austro-Hungary 
pleasantly situated at the foot of the 
Carpathian Mountains, on October 10, 
1844, and was left an orphan when 
scarcely three years old. His father, an 
official in the royal Treasury, had, at the 
outbreak of the great revolution in 1848, 
joined the rebels, and during the suffer- 
ing and trials of the ensuing war he and 
his wife died. Five children were left 
to the tender care of relatives, and 
Michael fell to the share of an uncle, 
who, reduced by the sad condition of 
the country, was compelled to apprentice 
the boy, at an early age, with a car- 
penter. At the end of six long years, 
during which a great yearning for art 
had awakened in the growing lad, he 
shook off the disagreeable yoke, and left 
his master’s workshop to enter a portrait 
painter’s studio at Gyula, where he re- 
ceived his first instruction in drawing. 
A year later he went to Pesth, and hav- 
ing made a scanty living by painting 
small genre scenes and portraits, con- 
trived under great privations to save 
enough to take him to Vienna, where hs 
hoped to find a masterin the ingenious 
Rahl ; but the latter was hopelessly ill, 
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and soon after died. But a few months 
of study there and he proceeded to 
Munich, where he frequented the Acad- 
emy, and rapidly developed his extraor- 
dinary talent. _He won three prizes at 
competitions given out by the Hungar- 
ian government, and at last found him- 
self supplied with the means to go to 
Dusseldorf, where he was especially at- 
tracted by the repute of Ludwig Knaus. 

At Dusseldorf Munkacsy produced 
“The Last Day of a Condemned Man,” 
which was exhibited by the purchaser 
in the Paris Salon of 1870, and won a 
medal. 

The scene depicted in it is based upon 
a custom in the artist’s native country ; 
three days before the execution of a 
prisoner, his friends and the public in 
general are admitted to visit him. The 


characteristic details of expression, for 
which this dramatic subject offers ample 
occasion, are brought out with masterly 
effect ; the prisoner, seated at a table, 
on which the crucifix is placed between 


two candles, seems overwhelmed with 
the burden of his thoughts ; the woman 
beside him, weeping, leans against the 
wall. Among the curious lookers-on 
are little children standing on tiptoe to 
catch a glimpse of the prisoner across 
the table, while the impassability of the 
sentry forms a vigorous contrast with 
the expressions of curiosity or sympathy 
painted on the facesof the group. The 
individualization is most successful, and 
the coloring of great depth. 

It is gratifying to know that the gen- 
ius of the painter, which this work dis- 
plays, was first appreciated by an Amer- 
ican, then a wealthy Pittsburg merchant, 
whose intelligent faith in the yet un- 
known master led him to pay in advance 
for a work which would not have been 
otherwise attempted, and which received 
a prompt indorsement from the Paris 
Salon, as well as from that experi- 
enced art dealer, M. Goupil, who has- 
tened to Dusseldorf with an offer of 
thrice the sum that had been paid for 
the picture. 


Soon after the great success of the 
powerful work just described he fin- 
ished ‘‘The Wounded Soldier’s Tale,” 
which, in some respects, is even superior 
to its predecessor, and increased the fame 
of the young master, who, at the end of 
1871, was appointed professor at the art- 
school in Weimar. A sojourn in Paris, 
in 1872, forthe purpose of finishing a 
picture ordered from him, caused him 
to make that city his permanent resi- 
dence. Since then he has scored triumph 
after triumph, won a second-class medal 
in 1874, the medal of honor in 1878, the 
Legion of Honor in 1877, and was made 
an officer of the same order in 1878 ; the 
Academy of Munich elected him a mem- 
ber in 1881. 

While the subjects of his paintings 
hitherto had chiefly been scenes from 
popular life in his native country, he 
chose for his most remarkable work, 
painted during that period, ‘‘Milton dic- 
tating his Paradise Lost,” which was ex- 
hibited in Paris at the Universal Exposi- 
tion of 1878. This picture, well-known 
by numerous reproductions, is in the 
collection of the Lenox Library, New 
York city, and marks a new departure 
in his method of coloring, which hitherto 
had been of a rather sombre hue, with 
scarcely any relief. 

Other of the painter’s works are 
owned by Americans, such as the ‘‘Visit 
to the Baby,” in the Stewart Gallery, 
the ‘‘Pawnbroker’s Shop,” in the Wolfe 
Collection, ‘‘The Two Families,” in the 
Vanderbilt, and ‘‘The Studio,” which 
shows the artist and his wife in his 
Paris studio, and which is owned by Mr. 
Walters, of Baltimore. 

Mr. Munkacsy says of himself: ‘I 
never had a master or studied painting. 
During various periods of my life I have 
been favored with the entree into the 
studios of many famous artists, among 
them Piloty and Liebel, both of Munich ; 
yet I dare say none of them would ac- 
knowledge me as their pupil, simply 
because whatever I have done has been 
in my own way, and if I have achieved 
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success it has been in working out my 
idea on my own lines. After all, you 
know, I am merely a practical painter 
and have but little knowledge and less 
respect for the rules, regulations and 
long-winded theories which some 
young men learn by heart in order that 
they too may become artists. 

‘*An artist must be a child of great 
gladness or of great sorrow. I was the 
latter. I first saw my native country in 
the years subsequent to the invasion of 
the Russian hordes. Though born in 
1844 my memory begins with the year 
1849. It wasthen my mother died. A 
great famine prevailed in our country, 
and she succumbed, a victim to starva- 
tion. Then my father was thrown into 
prison for his participation in the upris- 
ing, where he soon died, at least so they 
said. In the next few months there was 
no civil government for good or evil in 
the country. Robbers controlled the 
rural districts. One night they attacked 
my uncle’s house and in silence, by 
stealth, killed all its occupants save me. 
I awoke on the breast of my aunt who 
was cold in death. You may well im- 
agine that having passed through these 
experiences I was not a very gay boy. 
I remember once when I first went to 
school they asked me why I did not 
laugh. I told them the truth when I 
answered that ‘I had never learned 
how.’ I was thoughtful in my tempera- 
ment and given to grubeleien. When 
about thirteen years of age I was ap- 
prenticed to a carpenter, and worked for 
some years in making clothes-chests for 
the peasants. I knew how very fond 
those good people were of gay colors, 
and used to delight them by painting 
rough pictures or sketches on their 
boxes. I never shall forget the grati- 
tude of an old Servian—you know there 
are some three million Servians in 
Hungary—whom I sent out into the new 
world with all the great and wonderful 
deeds of Marko Braukovich emblazoned 
on his trunk. Some years later I saw 
the portrait painter Szamosy at work in 


Gyula. Then it was all clear tome. I 
knew what I had been dreaming about 
and for what I had longed. I determined 
also to become a painter, and after years 
of hard labor I believe I have become 
one. Of course I passed through much 
of what is called suffering in the mean- 
time. I was often a self-elected guest at 
the table @hote of Hazard, and some- 
times Dame Fortune would neglect to 
place a plateforme. All of these should 
not go to discourage the budding artist, 
but merely to show him that the palm is 
never to be obtained without struggling.” 

M. Munkacsy is a tall and striking 
man, aside from his face. His hair and 
beard are well sprinkled with gray. His 
eyes are gray, and his voice gentle and 
winning. 

In describing the picture which is 
now the object of much consideration in 
New York, a writer says: ‘The artist 
has chosen the moment when Pilate, 
confronted with the accusers of Christ, 
who have brought him bound to the tri- 
bunal, is unable to convince himself of 
the prisoner's guilt. The scene is beau- 
tifully composed. Pilate is represented 
as seated on a raised dais, clothed in 
white. On either side of the Roman 
governor are the Jewish judges, Phari- 
sees and the scribes, and at his right 
is the high-priest, a superb type of the 
haughty, imperious, fanatical Jew. He 
is denouncing the Saviour’s pretentious 
claims and proclaiming his guilt as 
usurper and false prophet with gestures 
of imposing yet violent enforcement. 
In the centre of the picture stands the 
Christ, facing, with calm, unmoved ex- 
pression both his accusers and his Roman 
judge. Crowding about him, pushing 
him, brutally staring and sneering, are 
the jeering, mocking populace, that Jew- 
ish people who are crying aloud that 
his blood may be upon their head. The 
most conspicuous figure among the mui- 
titude is a coarse, cruel-faced man of the 
people, who, with brawny, uplifted 
arms, and wide-open mouth, is in the 
act of crying ‘“‘Crucify him! Crucify 
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him!” In the foreground stands the 
warrior-like figure of a Roman soldier, 
pressing back the eager crowd with his 
long spear-headed lance. All these forty 
figures are crowding the outer halls of 
a vast building whose grand architec- 
tural construction forms a superb frame 
to this noble scene. Through the open 
portico one catches a glimpse of the out- 
lying city of Jerusalem, over which the 
artist has hung a curtain of deep blue 
sky.” 

Of the figure of Christ many different 
opinions have been expressed—but there 


is general agreement that Munkacsy has 
portrayed the face of a fanatical teacher, 
an ascetic, melancholy, morbid man 
rather than one inspired with divine 
powers. This is our opinion. We fail- 
ed to see the grandeur of soul, the sweet- 
ness of disposition, the noble, dignified 
manner, the calm and steadfast sense of 
a holy mission, in the face and bearing 
of the great artist’s central figure, and 
these qualities, we had been led to believe 
from the statements of New Testament 
writers, were characteristic of Christ. 
8.—D. 





JOHN A. 


N exchange thus puts the truth 
A intosimple words: Few men have 
been so cruelly abused by the partisan 
press as was John A. Logan. None 
have been so persistently ridiculed. 
He was constantly held up as one with- 
out education, judgment or discretion. 
His excellent wife was given the entire 
credit of his success in the political 
arena and even as the mainspring of his 
success upon the battlefield. His life 
was not decked with flowers, and thou- 
sands of men would be unwilling to 
accept his fame as a recompense for the 
abuse and ridicule he received. At last 
John A. Logan died, and like a sun- 
burst his character flashed upon the 
vision of both friend and foe. Through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, 
in the South as well as the North, there 
has not been found a man to speak a 
harsh word over his bier. There are 
thousands who are not willing to ap- 
prove his political utterances; there 
are thousands to whom his manner was 
not pleasant, and there may be thous- 
ands who may greatly lament that with 
his impetuous nature he did not throw 
himself more to the fore in the advocacy 
of reforms in which the great mass of 
the American people are deeply inter- 
ested ; and in all the lavish praise that is 
being heaped about his memory none 
will forget or care to hide from view the 


LOGAN. 


fact taat he was a politician and had the 
ways of a politician. But in the face of 
all this, as before said there is a univer- 
sal sorrow over the loss that the country 
has unmistakably suffered in his death, 
and an earnest desire upon the part of 
all to show respect to his memory. 
Whatis the secret of this exceptional ex- 
hibition of good feeling over the grave 
of one whose life was aggressive and 
who while living had so many oppo- 
nents? We wish every man in pub- 
lic position would ask himself 
that question and truthfully an- 
swer it. We wish every young man 
starting out in iife would make that in- 
quiry and give such reply as the facts 
warrant. The answer is that John A. 
Logan, whatever other faults he had, and 
however much reason any of us may 
think we had to censure him, had never 
stained his record with official dishonesty. 
He was an honest man, and so warmly 
is honesty in public position appreciated 
by the people, that they gather to-day 
about the grave of John A. Logan, and 
vie with each other in doing honor to 
his memory. The press that opposed 
him for twenty-five years makes the 
word HONEST the first one in the head 
line of the obituary. Men who antago- 
nized him politically, now stand on the 
platform and the key note of their eulo- 
gies is that he was honest. 
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FAMILIAR TALKS 


WITH OUR YOUNG READERS—NO. 14. 


VENERATION. 


FEW years ago, a man very well- 
known in New York, because of 

his great business talents, died. He had 
been long deeply interested in the study 
of the mind and brain, and published a 
book containing his views. He accept- 


VENERATION LARGE. Baron M. 

ed the phrenological system, and was 
very anxious that it should be made a 
part of the instruction in the public 
schools. He had a beautiful bust of 
Washington made, on which the organs 
were mapped off, and this organ we are 
going to talk about he called Godliness, 
because he believed that it had particular- 
ly to do with man’s belief in an over-rul- 
ing providence, and his worship of God. 
This business man said that there was a 
great want of the disposition io revere and 
worship God in the young people of 
America ; that their heads showed a 
lack of the organ, and it was in great 
part because the education of the 
times did very little toward training chil- 
dren in moral and religious things, and 
so did not make the moral organs grow. 


Too much attention was paid to the in- 
tellect, and people seemed to think that it 
was only necessary to train a child’s in- 
tellect, and his moral nature would take 
care of itself. 

This man’s name was Hecker, John 
Hecker ; some of you who live near New 
York may have heard of him. I think 
that if you think a little you will see that 
he was quiteright in his idea of such one- 
sided education. Suppose a boy’s eyes 
are kept covered with a thick cloth, and 
he is made to depend upon his hearing 
and touch to get along, wouldn’t his 
sight become weaker and weaker and 
finally be destroyed ? Suppose that one 
of you had been kept from books and 
study from the time you were five years 
old, wouldn’t you appear very ignorant 
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VENERATION AND Faire MODERATE. 


and silly when among people who had 
been to school? Then, how ean it be 
expected that a man will be kind, re- 
spectful, honest, good-natured, polite 
and refined, unless he had advantages 
and training when young that made 
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the organs in his brain grow that have 
to do with those desirable qualities. 

You hear it said that some people ‘‘were 
born good,”and that’s the reason they are 
so much better than the average ; but I 
can assure you that if a boy is.‘‘born good” 
and then gets into bad company, and has 
bad training for most of the time he is 
growing up, his naturally good faculties 
will be warped and changed, and his sel- 
fish faculties will become stronger and 
stronger, and he will turn out most like- 
ly a careless, vicious loafer and rowdy. 
There are hundreds of wicked and des- 
perate men in the country who were 





is peculiar to man and has been active 
in him from the beginning... Away back 
in the ages when our race is said to have 
been a horde of miserable savages living 
in caves or roughly constructed huts, 
and using flints for knives and round 
stones for hammers, man was religious, 
and he has left with the few relics that 
remain of his early existence sure signs 
that he believed in a Supreme Being, and 
in his rude way tried to show that belief 
by acts of devotion. It is probable that 
in many cases the existence of tribes of 
people who lived in Europe and Amer- 
ica, long before the time of history, 


“Our FatTHer WHo ART IN HEAVEN.” 


born with good heads, naturally excel- 
lent organs of the intellect and moral 
nature, but were spoiled in growing by 
neglect and careless or bad teaching. 
Veneration is the chief organ in the 
group of moral sentiments, and it has a 
place in the brain that seems to declare 
its dignity. Itis in the center of the top 
line of organs, between Benevolence and 
Firmness, and by its side are Hope and 
Faith. Its effect on the mind is to 
awaken reverence and respect for what 
isholy, great. venerable and true ; 
hence, in its higher functions, it produces 
the religious sentiment of worship. It 


would not have been discovered at all if 
it were not for their religious ceremonies, 
by which they were led to build altars 
and burial places for their dead, and 
which are the only things they did that 
have lasted to the present time. 
Veneration inspires respect for ‘age, 
authority, and deference toward superi- 
ors. If any of your companions are 
flippant and careless in their treatment 
of their parents and other grown mem- 
bers of their families, depend upon it, 
in most cases they are small or moderate 
in this faculty, and there is great need 
of its training and exercise. I meet 
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bright, quick boys very often who treat 
the older ones at home in an offhand, 
careless fashion ; speak to them rudely, 
and pertly answer their questions with 
jokes, and appear to regard them as of 


little importance. Now these boys are 


not vicious at the bottom; they would 
not wilfully hurt the feelings of mother 
or aunt, or grandfather, and they are 
ready to do any service for them, but 
they have gotten into the habit of acting 
so because their Veneration is not well- 
developed or active, and perhaps also be- 
cause when quite small they were allow- 
ed to have their own way too much, and 
full obedience and respect were not de- 
manded of them. Little Bessie came in 
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IpEALITY LARGE. 


and asked, ‘‘ Mamma, please can I go 
round and see Lucy?” ‘* Yes, my 
dear,” replied the mother. ‘‘ Thank you, 
mamma, I’ve been,” was the response of 
“the child. This was thought to be a 
very smart trick of Bessie, and mamma 
and papa told it to their acquaintances 
as a good joke, and of course Ressie 
wasn’t kept in the dark about her smart- 
ness. I think that she showed more 
Conscientiousness than Veneration by 


her conduct in this case, but her mother 
was very wrong in not reproving her 
for the fault instead of appearing to 
commend her. That kind of treatment 
of their children is very common among 
parents, I regret to say, and its natural 
result is to weaken the moral sense of 
their children, making them not only 
disrespectful but dishonest and tricky. 
An excess of Veneration may render a 
person weak in one way or another. 
He may show an absurd devotion to cus- 
toms and practices that are old, and be 
meek in his attentions to people of 
rank and wealth. Ore with moderate 
Firmness and Self-esteem and large Ven- 
eration will often be a mere tool in the 
hands of the strong. But I should 
rather have too much Veneration than 
not enough, if it does make me appear 
ridiculous—and I advise you, my young 
friends, not to be afraid of any such ef- 
fect in trying to improve your manners, 
and to cultivate a proper religious spirit. 


IDEALITY. 


We are possessed of faculties that en- 
able us to appreciate, 7. e., to value, esti- 
mate the simple qualities, such as form, 
color, weight, size, etc., that make up 
the objects around us, and to judge of 
their relations to each other, whether 
they are combined well or badly for 
practical use. If you were buying a 
lead pencil you would examine several, 
probably to get one of the size, celor, 
shape and hardness or softness that 
suited you. Perhaps the thought of 
beauty in the pencil might not come into 
the matter ; if you got one that was of a 
size to suit your hand, could be cut with- 
out breaking off just when you were 
getting it to a point, and would make a 
good, black mark, that would be enough. 
But if you wanted not only a pencil for 
use but also one that was ornamental, 
and you looked through the stationer’s 
stock to find one with gilding on the 
side and a polished, metal cap, you would 
be influenced by a faculty called Ideality 
—that has an organ in the side of the 
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brain directly between Constructiveness 
and Imitation. The function of this or- 
gan is to inspire a love of the beautiful, 
graceful, nice and elegant. You may 
have large Order, and like to see things 
arranged in a methodical way, each of a 
kind by itself, and in a certain place— 
but while method is useful it is not 
beauty. The carpenter makes a frame 
of rough wood for a grape-vine, and the 
job is called a good one if he sets the 
posts in a straight line and nails on the 
strips at regular distances from each 
other. It looks then as if it were ser- 
viceable for the purpose, but no one 
would call it pretty. Summer comes, 
the vine has trailed over the frame, its 
shoots winding around the strips and its 
broad leaves almost covering every open- 
ing. Now we say ‘‘ How pretty!” and 


we enjoy looking at the vine-clad frame. 
It pleases us, excites a higher faculty 
than Order, Color and Constructiveness, 
and according as that faculty is strong 


or weak will beautiful things in nature 
and art give us enjoyment. 

Some people do not have much Ideal- 
ity, and they show their want of it; 
they are satisfied with plain houses, plain 
furniture, plain everything, and think 
ornament and finish all nonsense be- 
cause they do not make things any bet- 
ter. Other people want everything nicely 
finished ; if they buy matches will prefer 
those that are cut round and nicely col- 
ored at the fire end to the square ones, 
although the latter are just as good to 
strike a light and cost less. They want 
handsome things in their houses and 
will go long distances to see pictures and 
sculptures. They like poetry and fine 
speaking, and if well educated show a 
great interest in good literature. These 
have large Ideality, and their heads are 
broad between the temples at the upper 
part of them, while the other class I 
spoke of are rather flet in the same part. 

Boys and girls who write compositions 
that are pretty full of adjectives and 
high-sounding words and poetic quota- 
tions, who have what we used to calla 


‘‘ high-flown style,” are rather big in 
the Ideal faculty. On composition day 
the plain, homespun fellow who hadn't 
any romance in him would get off some- 
thing like this : 

‘* Last Saturday three of us went up to 
Deacon Smith’s mill pond to fish. We 
had just got there when it began to rain, 
and so we @idn’t do much fishing, but 
after awhile went into the barn where 
we amused ourselves with Deacon 
Smith's dog, Swift—and talked about 
oats, corn, potatoes and so forth until 
ii was dinner-time and we had to go 

SS 
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IDEALITY MODERATE. 


home. If it had not been for the rain 
I think we would have caught a mess of 
sunfish and perch, and had a good time.” 

But when Kitty Morgan got up in her 
turn to read her composition we expected 
to hear something like this : 

‘“* How beautiful the hour of twilight, 
when the last gleaming rays of the sun 
light up the soft, fleecy clouds in the 
violet western sky! You walk along 
yon quiet hill; from the deep emerald 
meadows dotted with peaceful cottages 
comes the soft tinkle of bells, and the 
plaintive lowing of kine. As the light 
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of the orb of day fades the stars hang 
out their giittering lamps in the deep 
blue vault of heaven, and our yearning 
hearts can not but feel the soothing in- 
fluence of their lovely gleam. Oh, is it 
not delightful to dwell upon the stars in 
the early evening time?” 

All great poets and artists are marked 
by the development of this organ. Shouid 
it ever be the privilege of any of you to 
visit the great centers of art in Europe 
you will be struck by the fact that the 
marble effigies of men like Shakespeare, 
Milton, Cowper, Burns, Dante, Moliere, 
Goethe, Buonarotti, Raphael, Rubens, 
Murillo, Titian, Beethoven, Turner, 
Reynolds, are very strongly filled out 
in the side-head near the front. But 
you need not go across the Atlantic to 
find the evidences I speak of, for Irving, 
Poe, Cooper, Bayard Taylor, Bryant, 
Drake, Peale, West, Beaufain-Irving, 
Powers, and the many others who have 
giyen honor to American literature and 
art show that fulness of the upper tem- 
ple-region that means power to perceive 
and enjoy beauty. 

Cultivate your tastes ; let them refine 
your lives in every way. Avoid the 
coarse and degraded, everything that 
makes a stain or mars the soul. Don't 
think that beautiful things are soft and 
weakening ; properly used they will ele- 
vate and strengthen the best principles 
of your nature. Ideality prompts to 
sume of the highest enjoyments that are 
possible to the human mind. While it 
helps one’s understanding of the perfect 
and beautiful in the world around us, 
it also helps us to see the great beauty in 
the world of thought in spiritual and 
moral things. The poet Percival writes : 

‘the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in, 
Are eloquent with voices that proclaim the 
Unseen glories of immensity, 
In harmonies too perfect and too high 
For aught but beings of celestial mould, 
And speaks to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty and unyielding power.” 


Thus Ideality speaks through the intel- 


lect and quickens every feeling of the 
soul. 


FAITH OR SPIRITUALITY. 


What would the world do without 
Faith? In some respect it is shown by 
everybody. As human beings we are 
dependent one upon another; no one 
can live entirely to himself, and he who 
says that he can is a foolish talker, 
When a man goes away from his friends 
and settles down on a lonely farm, and 
there lives quite alone he is for a'l that 
dependent. He can not create his food 
or clothing but must trust to whai the 


Faitn LarGe. 


ground will produce and the woods sup- 


ply. He plants hisseed and expects 
it to grow and in time mature into 
grain. He goes into the woods to catch 
animals for their skins, and expects to 
find them in the traps he sets. He thus 
shows faith. Knowledge increases 
faith. People say ‘‘I know the seed that 
I plant will sprout,” ‘I know the sun 
will rise to-morrow morning,” ‘I know 
that it will be warm in summer,” because 
they have learned these things from ex- 
perience. Ages upon ages have passed 
and these occurrences have gone in a re- 
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gular order, and it is a universal belief 
that they will continue, but it is plain 
that out of the belief arises our expecta- 
tion, or confidence that they will be 
repeated the next year and the next 
without limit; it is our faith that pro- 
jects or throws forward the facts of 
knowledge into the future. Most of us 
do not realize the bearing of such com- 
mon facts as those I have mentioned 
upon the moral faculties, and it would 
be better for our moral nature if we 
should now and then stop to think 


easy, comfortable state of things now 
known ! 

Besides inspiring trust and confidence 
in our wordly affairs Faith, in its work- 
ing with Veneration and Hope, has a 
spiritual side, and leads us to believe in 
a higher stage of existence that will be 
ours after death ; hence it gets the name 
of Spirituality. Those who have the 
organ large show a fulness in the head 
outward from Veneration and back of 
Imitation (see diagram, in January 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Number 17) 


A.MINISTERING ANGEL. 


awhile upon the influence of our every- 
day life upon the faculties of Hope, 
Faith, Veneration, etc. 

In our dealings with peopleas friends, 
and neighbors, in business, in pleasure 
we must be exercising this faculty of 
Faith a great deal and because we have 
become so much accustomed to it we 
think very little about its effect upon 
our affairs. What hindranees and ob- 
structions there would be if the senti- 
ment of trust should suddenly be want- 
ing in our minds, as compared with the 


and they are usually known for their re- 
ligious belief, liberal treatment of the 
statements of others, and disposition to 
accept new discoveries and new truths. 
When a man has a large development 
of this faculty, and his education and 
home belongings have been poor he is 
likely to be easily persuaded to believe 
many foolish things, and be rather su- 
perstitious on his religious side. 

If you notice the heads of your young 
friends who are very fond of reading 
stories of wonderful doings, like those 
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of giants and magicians, and appear to 
believe in ghosts and spirits and never 
tire of talking about them, you will see 
a pretty good development of Faith. 
The men and women of history who 
have been leaders in religious work, 
whatever their creed, must have had 
very strong Faith or Spirituality to 
stimulate their zeal and energy. St. 
John and St. Paul, Ignatius, Melanc- 
thon, Loyola, Ursula, Whitefield, Ann 
Lee, the founder of the Shaker Society, 
were all remarkable in this respect. 
But they who make light of religious 
things, and are slow to believe any- 
thing that is new to their experience, 
have but a small amount of the faculty. 
I think that Spirituality is very help- 
ful to a man, because it gives him wider 
views of life and its duties than he 
would have without it, and enables him 
to find higher and nobler enjoyments 
than those supplied by the animal sen- 
ses. If you take any great man— 
I mean of course a man who deserves to 
be called ‘“‘great” because he has done 
something to make the world better and 
happier—and analyze his feelings and 
purposes, you will discover that his 
moral nature was very active and his 


- -o-—2 


ideas of life were high and unselfish ; 
that he believed in an overruling Power 
and felt that he was sustained by that 
Power. 

It is beautiful to see the enthusiasm 
of some people in work that demands 
self sacrifice and trials, like that of mis- 
sionaries, for instance, who go away off 
into wild countries and among savage 
tribes. They believe in the sacredness 
of their calling and trust to God for 
safety and strength. There isa grandeur 
about such conduct that makes us ad- 
mirethem. But I believe that to all 
who are earnest and sincere in doing 
what comes to them, whatever their 
place, Faith lends its aid and charm. 
Emerson, the American writer, called 
by many a philosopher, says in one of 
his essays, that ‘‘the child of the dust” 
that ‘‘throws himself by obedience into 
the circuit of heavenly wisdom, shares 
the secret of God.” Whatever that 
“secret ” may be it is something of the 
highest value to one who would be true 
as man or woman ;and in cultivating 
with care the gifts of your moral and 
religious nature, young people, you 
will the sooner be able to enjoy life and 
be happy. EDITOR. 





OUR CORNER MAN, 


Part I.—¥EELING BLUE HE QUITS THE CORNER, TAKES A RAMBLE, AND MAKES 
A DISCOVERY.—A MEETING OF THREE MEN WHO HAD MOTHERS, AND A 
POLITICIAN WHO WAS BORN WITHOUT PARENTS. 


OU may not find it within the na- 

ture or limits of your power to 

give credence to the following, but the 
fact remains. He is one of the quietest, 
yet most boisterous, strangest and 
quaintest men you ever met in a day’s 
blackberrying. Crammed full of philos- 
ophy and science, we have known him 
to lecture to audiences without notes for 
a full hour and a half, and that on the 
most abstruse subjects. Or at times he 
may be found ata social gathering sit- 
ting as calm asa church mouse, while 


the readings, songs and accompaniments 
are in progress. The music ceasing all 
eyes are turned upon him with expec- 
tancy, and a string of anecdotes follow, 
or his powers of mimicry are at once 
brought into play, when for an hour or 
more he will keep the whole room laugh- 
ing at his portraitures of characters met 
with. 

The gathering over and returning 
home late—if you observe him closely— 
the big tears may be seen to roll down 
his face, as some poor woman seated in 
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adark doorway with a wan-faced child 
nestling in her arms appeals to him for 
help. 

At once thoughtful and studious, ten- 
der, passionate, philosophic, sad, quiet 
aud boisterous, it is needless to add that 
theindividual referred to is an Irishman. 
legitimately permit him to exercise his 
entire faculties and he is a whole man. 
Cramp any one of them, and all the 
others become sick. 

He is named ‘“* Our Corner Man” 
from the fact that he delights to take up 
a position at any street or alley corner, 
and in damp weather from the highest 
window near a house top. From these 
posts of observation he is enabled to 
note to his satisfaction the peculiarities 
of passers by—their gait, walk, swinging 
of the arms ; in fact, as he himself terms 
them—the character motions of moving 
matters. He loves to study human na- 
ture in its varying moods. To him 
Form is an universal language—every- 
thing has its physiology. 

The first moment we caught sight of 
this man was, when a few weeks ago, he 
banged the door and rushed into our 
publishing house. It was on aSaturday 
evening that had turned out quite cold 
and the gentleman himself was looking 
blue. He now declares, however, that 
the lights and bright faces he met in our 
store, and the kind reception given him 
by the editor quite cheered him up. 

In fact, he found himself for the first 
time ‘‘ among phrenologists,” whom he 
alleges, ‘‘ placed” him the moment eyes 
met and treated their visitor accordingly. 

That night he declined to take his 
stand at the corner of 14th Street and 
Broadway, but on quitting our office 
suddenly dashed in the direction of the 
Astor House and turned down Barclay 
Street. It may be remarked in passing 
(we don’t mean Barclay Street) that 
when our friend desires to make a turn 
it is a thing he seldom states and never 
discusses. Entering a half saloon and 
half restaurant he demanded a glass of 


new cider. ‘‘ Our Corner Man” knew 
from experiences blues meant bilious- 
ness. Presently a conversation seemed 
to proceed from a near compartment to 
the reading-room in which our friend 
had taken up his location. The voices 
were those of men and the tones gradu- 
ally rose till they reached a pitch of ac- 
clamation. One of the persons engaged 
in argument, had evidently lost his mo- 
ther at a recent date. As every man 
more or less loves to dwell upon the 
early maternal care, the conversation 
naturally reverted to mothers and their 
qualities. 

Instantly the notebook and pencil of 
“Our Corner Man” was at work. 
There were three disputants and one lis- 
tener in the room adjoining. The latter 
was a heavily set man whose hand and 
arm hung loosely over the back of his 
chair. The hand could be seen dis- 
tinctly from between the hinge of the 
door. The thumb on that hand sent a cold 
shiver through the frame of our good-na- 
tured freind. ‘* Gracious,” he thought, 
‘“‘what asize is thatthumb-top!” Broad, 
and heavy, and thick, set with the nail 
well-flattened, it resembled what our fa- 
cetious observer has been since pleased 
to term ‘‘ a young drum stick.” The 
leading characteristic of the heavpman’s 
nature was at once manifest. He was 
murderously inclined and revengeful to 
the last degree. Still ‘‘ Our Corner Man” 
listened and pursued his writing. It 
was not long before the discussion seem- 
edto flag. Here he rose and entered 
the department of the contentionists. 

** Pardon me, gentlemen—as he re- 
moved his hat—but I could not help lis- 
tening with some interest to the different 
descriptions you have been giving of your 
mothers. I ama stranger among you, 
but have had the good fortune at one 
time to possess a mother myself.” 

‘* You're quite welcome, sir, sit down; 
what'll you take—a little rye ?” suggested 
a fat man who had appropriated the 
broadest chair by the fire. 
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‘*No, thank you, I never drink alco- 
holic liquors, and in particular to see me 
swallow that beverage would only have 
the effect of making you all laugh.” 
“Why, sir?” ‘* Why, simply because it 
would compel me towear a wry face for 
three hours and—” 

‘*Well done, by George, that’s a sharp 
pun—say now you’rea good one ; just 
tell us what you’ve got to say about our 
mothers,” said the fat man. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,” replied our friend 
witha laugh—‘‘ permit me to say that 
the disputant who urged that his mother 
in her lifetime was noted for kindness 
to the poorand giving nearly all she had 
away, if, I say, that gentleman can re- 
member the form of his mother’s head 
and face, he will admit that the latter 
feature was rather long than wide ; that 
her mouth, of necessity, being kind, had 
in all probability the under lip promi- 
nent, while that point of the forehead 
where the hair parted was unusually full 
and high.” 

‘Well, I never, Jack!” exclaimed the 
the man turning to his neighbor, ‘‘if that 
don’t seem as if the gentleman lived as 
close to my mother as I did myself.” 

‘**Say, governor,” said the man, con- 
tinuing—*‘ what have you got in that 
notebook ?” ‘I was about to ask,” pur- 
sued ‘Our Corner Man,’ lightly evad- 
ing the last question, ‘‘ which of you 
gentlemen remarked in the course of 
discussion that his mother used to con- 
stantly rate his father and other mem- 
bers of the family for misplacing house- 
hold articles, that is, moving things 
from the place where she designed they 
should stay to some out-of-the-way nook 
where she never could find them readily 
—the match box, for instance ?”’ 

‘**T’m your huckleberry,” said the tall, 
pale-faced man at the end of the room. 

‘“*Then that lady's forehead, if you re- 
member, was rather full over each eye- 
brow ; besides, if you ever took notice 
of her hands, you would have discovered 
that the joints on her fingers were more 
or less knotty, thus indicating a love of 


order, or—as no doubt she herself used 
to term it—‘the desire to see every- 
thing in its place.’” The pale man 
glanced instinctively at his own hands 
and roared out: “Right again; why, 
Tom,” he continued, addressing the fat 
man, ‘‘my mother has been dead these 
ten years and this gentleman could 
never have seen her hands or eyebrows, 
yet, it’s exactly as he says. Now, I tell 
you what it is, reading a woman like 
that licks cock-fighting.” 

‘There is nothing extraordinary in 
it, my friend,” replied our diligent note- 
taker, ‘‘the -science of the hand, face 
and head, if rightly understood, never 
errs.” 

** Now, I don’t know so much about 
that,” said the third man, whose nose 
indicated that it might be employed oc- 
casionally to pick a dollar out of a key- 
hole, ‘‘our doctor says that Phrenology 
is all moonshine.” 

‘**Pardon me, sir,” pursued ‘‘ Our Cor- 
ner Man,” ‘‘ but probably your doctor 
never studied the subject with as much 
light as the moon supplies. If he had 
he would have seen more than his 
opinion indicates. In all probability 
your physician permits his feelings to 
rule the subject ; whereas, Phrenology, 
proper, with all the other details of sci- 
ence which it involves, permits only 
reason to interfere with its conclusions.” 

‘*Yes, governor, but our doctor says 
that two phrenologists told him differ- © 
ent things.” 

“*It depends, my friend, upon what 
or whom your physician is pleased to 
term a phrenologist. Again, in particu- 
lar instances of the application of the 
science, and where a complex tempera- 
ment is involved, and added to this 
where an unscientific reader is employed, 
contradictions to fact relating to the per- 
s0n may seem to arise; but in no in- 
Stance where two thoroughly scientific 
examiners are consulted will these be 
found to disagree.” 

“*Well, sir, but you'll admit that a 
difference of opinion will not—though 
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coming from our doctor—harm the truth 
if there be anything true in your 
science.” 

“It is admitted, my friend ; you may 
even be assured that the interests of 
truth in general demand that there exist 
adiversity of opinions. The only claim 
I make is, that an opinion should rest 
upon logical ground.” 

“Governor,” said the fat man, ‘‘ you 
talk like a book ; goon ; I like to hear 

ou.” 

“Well, I did not intend to deliver a 
lecture when I first spoke, but the 
thought suggested itself that if a truth 
demands advocating it must be so ad- 
yocated that it is listened to.” 

And so from this the last speaker went 
on further to describe to his auditors the 
different peculiarities of the mothers dis- 
cussed. But that silent man over there 
by the door, what of him ; that one with 
the enormous development of thumb- 
top. The thought compelled ‘* Our Cor- 
ner Man” to glance in hisdirection. The 
fat man seeing this instantly called out: 
“Say, sir, if you please, can you tell us 
anything about the mother of that there 
big fellow ?” The lean man straightened 
himself bolt upright and looked with 
open eyes. ‘‘ Our Corner Man” felt very 
cold as he turned to the large man. 
Disguise as he would, he perceptibly be- 
trayed his misgivings. 

“Pray, sir, may I ask you a question ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the large man, 
gruffly. ‘‘Say, governor,” whispered 
the lean man in our note-taker’s ear, 
“be careful with him, he brought down 
his two men within the last five years ; 
one with a six-shooter at the 9th ward 
in an election fight two years ago, and 
the other a cowboy who he knifed in 
California over a game of cards.” 

“Moses in heaven,” thought the Corner 
Man. But he continued addressing the 
man of scowls. ‘‘ Well, sir, may I ask 
if you remember any peculiarities or 
particular traits of character in your 


mother ? Or, probably the lady may still 
live,” suggested our man timidly. 

**T never had a mother, boss,” re- 
turned the heavy man. 

“Then am I to infer from that that 
you were fatherless too ?” 

‘“No doubt of it,” replied the man 
with the revengeful thumb. 

** But may I ask how you account for 
your existence?’ ‘Can't you guess ?” 

“No.” ‘Well, if you want to know, I 
was a foundlin’.” ‘Oh? a foundling!” 
‘*Yes,” and the gruff man looked 
daggers. 

To argue further would have been 
madness ; so muffling up his throat and 
arranging his great-coat collar, with a 
polite ‘‘ good night,” ‘‘ Our Corner Man 
made a headlong dive for the street 
door. Here the little fat man called 
out: ‘‘Say, governor! won’t you have 
a little something—if only a glass of 
beer ?” 

‘**No, thank you,"T'll be on my bier 
soon enough,” and ‘‘ Our Corner Man” 
was lost in the darkness without. 

ST. TOMS. 
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IN SUMMER, 


It is not much in this soft, golden air, 
That holds no hint of storms nor thun- 
der-shocks, 
To smile, and sigh, and say, “I 
love you, dear ;” 
For Love sails smocthly on a sea so fair, 
And, wrapped in dreams, forgets the 
sunken rocks 
O’cr which the waters glide serene 
and clear. 


But when the rose and gold fade from 
the sky, 
And chilling winds go wailing sadly by, 
And all the summer glow of life is 
out ; 
Ah, tell me, are you sure, 
Beyond all fear and agonizing doubt, 
That Love will still endure ? 
A. L. MUZZEY. 
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A DIVIDED REPUBLIC.—AN ALLEGORY OF THE FUTURE. 


HE forty-ninth Congress adjourned 
without enfranchising the women 
of the Republic, and many state legisla- 
tures, where pleas were made for justice 
refused to listen to the suppliants. The 
women of the nation grow more and 
more indignant over the denial of equal- 
ity. Great conventions were held and 
monster mass meetings took place all 
over the land. But although men had 
been declaring that so soon as women 
wanted to vote they would be allowed to, 
they still continued to assert in the face 
of all those efforts that only a few agita- 
tors were making the demand. An 
enormous petition was sent to the 50th 
Congress containing the signatures of 
twenty millions of women praying for 
suffrage, and still Senator Edmunds and 
Senator Vest insisted that the best wo- 
men would not vote if they could. 
Matters began actually to grow worse 
for women. The more honors they car- 


ried off at college the less were they al- 
lowed to hold places of public trust or 
given equal pay for equal work. Taxes 
of oppressive magnitude were imposed 
on women, for a new idea had seized the 


masculine brains of the country. They 
wanted to fortify our sea-coast. The 
women protested in vain ; they said they 
did not want war, that they never would 
permit war, and that all difficulties with 
foreign nations, if any arose, should be 
settled by arbitration. 

The men paid no attention whatever 
to their protests, but went right on levy- 
ing heavy taxes and ‘imposing a high 
tariff on foreign goods, and spending 
the money in monstrous forts and brist- 
ling cannon that looked out over the 
wide waters of the Atlantic in useless 
menace. 

Drunkenness, too, increased in the 
land. It is true that sometimes women 
were able to procure the passage of some 
law to restrain the sale of liquors, but 
the enactments were always dead letters ; 
the men would not enforce the laws they 


themselves had made, and mothers saw 
their sons led away and their families 
broken up, and still no man heeded their 
protests. 

The murmurs of discontent among 
women grew louder and deeper, and a 
grand national council was called. 

Now the great leader among women 
in this time was Volumnia, a matron of 
noble appearance, whose guidance the 
women gladly followed. When the 
great council met at Washington every 
state was represented by the foremost 
women of the day, and all were eager 
for some radical action that should force 
the men of the nation to give them a 
voice in the laws. 

All were assembled, and the great hall 
filled to its utmost limit by eager dele- 
gates, when Volumnia arose to speak. 
*“Women of America,” she said, ‘‘ we 
have borne enough! We have appealed 
to the men to set us free. They have 
refused. We have protested against the 
imposition of taxes. They have increas- 
ed them. We have implored them to 
protect our homes from the curse of in- 
temperance. They have passed probibi- 
tion laws on one day, and permitted sa- 
loons to be opened the next. We are 
tired of argument, entreaty and persua- 
sion. Patience is no longer becoming 
in the women of America. The time for 
action has come.” 

And this vast assemblage of women 
stirred to the utmost shouted 

** ACTION |” 

‘* T have a proposal to make to you,” 
she continued ‘‘ the result of long study 
and consultation with the profoundest 
female minds of the country. It is this: 

Within the limits of this so-called Re- 
public there is one spot where the wo- 
men are free. I mean in Washington 
Territory, that great state that has been 
refused admission to the Union, solely 
because women there are voters. I have 
communicated with the leading women 
of that region ; some of them are here to 
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speak for themselves, and others are 
here from the sister Territory of Wyom- 
ing. With their approval and aid I pro- 
pose that all the women of the United 
States leave the East where ancient cus- 
toms oppress us and where old fogyism 
prevails, and emigrate in a body to the 
free West, the lofty heights of the moun- 
tains and the broad slopes on the coast of 
the majestic Pacific.” 

Wild and tumultuous applause follow- 
ed this proposal, which was at once en- 
thusiastically adopted by the assembled 
multitude, who after a few days of dis- 
cussion as to the means to carry out 
these designs dispersed to their homes to 
make preparations for the greatest ex- 
odus of modern times. 

In the early spring all arrangements 
were complete, and then was seen a 
wonderful sight. Women leaying their 
homes all over the land, and marching 
by night and by day in great armies, 
westward. All the means of convey- 
ance were crowded. The railroads were 
loaded with women, the boats on the 
great lakes were thronged with them ; 
the Northern and Central Pacific roads 
ran immense extra trains to convey the 
women to their new homes. 

It must not be supposed that their de- 
parture took place without protest on 
the part of the men. Some of them 
were greatly dismayed when they heard 
that wife and daughters were going 
away, and essayed remonstrance, but 
the women had borne so much so long 
that they were inexorable—not always 
without a pang, however. 

Volumnia had long been a widow, and 
therefore owed allegiance to no man; 
but she had a young daughter named 
Rose, who was as pretty as she was ac- 
complished, and who cherished a fond- 
ness for a young man who admired her. 

When he learned of the proposed exo- 
dus this youth, whose name was Fla- 
vius, hurried to the railway station, 
reaching there a few moments before 
the departure of the train. The waiting 
room was crowded with a great throng 


of women, but Rose was lingering near 
the door, Flavius seized her hand and 
he drew her aside and with eyes full of 
love and longing, said : 

‘“*You surely will not go, Rose ; stay 
and let us be married at once.” 

Rose blushed, and for a moment trem- 
bled under his ardent gaze. 

‘*Oh, Flavius, if it only could be,” 
she whispered. 

There was a stir in the crowd as some 
one announced that the train was ready. 
Rose started as if to go. 

** Stay, love, stay !” entreated Flavius. 

She hesitated and raised her eyes; 
they were swimming with tears; ‘I 
can not,” she said, ‘‘ honor before love,” 
—then she drew a little nearer—‘ but 
you can help to bring us back—obtain 
justice |” 

She broke off abruptly as she heard 
her mother calling her name and hur- 
ried away. 

Volumnia’s great co-worker was a cer- 
tain lady called Cecilia, and to her also 
there was a trial in parting. Her father 
was elderly and infirm, and although 
possessed of ample means, he depended 
much on the companionship of his 
daughter. Fora brief moment she hesi- 
tated to leave him ; then she said sternly : 
‘“*The Roman father sacrificed his child; 
Jeptha gave up his daughter at the call 
of his country ; then so will I leave my 
father for the demands of my sex and of 
humanity.” 

Then despite all entreaties and expost- 
ulatiens and even threats, which the 
men at some points vainly tried, the 
women every one departed, and after a 
few days in all the great Atlantic sea- 
board, from the pine forests of Maine to 
the wave-washed Florida Keys there was 
not a woman to be seen. 

At first most of the men pretended 
that they were glad. 

‘* We can go to the club whenever we 
like,” said a certain married man. 

**And no one will find fault with us 
if we drop into a saloon,” added an- 
other. 
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‘*Or say that tobacco is nasty stuff,” 
suggested a third. 

Other individuals, too, were outspoken 
in regard to the relief they felt. 

Dr. Hammond declared that the neu- 
rological conditions which afflicted wo- 
men had always rendered them unfit 
for the companionship of intelligent 
men. 

Carl Schurz said that the whole thing 
was a matter of indifference to him. No 
one took any interest in the woman 
question anyway. 

John Boyle O'Reilly was relieved that 
no Irish women would hereafter ask 
him hard questions as to what freedom 
really meant. 

There was much rejoicing among the 
writers also. Mr. Howells remarked 
that now he could describe New Eng- 
land girls just as he pleased and no one 
would find fault with him; and Mr. Hen- 
ry James was certain that the men 
would all buy the ‘‘ Bostonians,” which 
proved so conclusively that no matter 
how much of a stick a man might be, it 


~— 


was far better for a woman to marry 
him than to follow even the most bril- 
liant career. 

On some points the rejoicing was 
open. The men in Massachusetts de- 
clared that they were well-rid of the wo- 
men ; there were too many of them any- 
how. The members of the New York 
Legislature held a caucus, irrespective 
of party, and passed resolutions of con- 
gratulation that they would not be 
plagued with a woman's suffrage bill. 

Meantime Volumnia and her hosts 
had swept across the Rocky Mountains 
and taken possession of the Pacitic slope. 
Not Wyoming and Washington alone, 
but Idaho and Montana, and all the 
region between the two enfranchised 
territories. 

By an arrangement previously made 
with the women who dwelt in these 
lands the few men were sent eastward, 
and in all that wide expanse of territory 
there were only women to be seen. 

(To be concluded in March.) 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





—< 


CHANGING. 


Be hartge is constantly changing. 
B's In the spring-time she gently 


breathes upon her ice-bound rivulets, 
and lo! the fetters are loosened, and the 
waters rush gaily o'er their pebbled bed. 
She kisses the violets and they open 


their sweet, blue eyes. She decks her- 
self in a robe of emerald green, and 
crowns her locks with beautiful sweet- 
scented, many-tinted blossoms. She 
startles the birds from their lethargy, 
and her orchestra is filled with soul-in- 
toxicating melody. Every day she un- 
folds new beauties. When the storm- 
cloud gathers upon her brow, and the 
echo of her grand artillery reverberates 
from hill to hill with its wonderful, daz- 
zling, track of light; and in the sum- 
mer-time, when the days are hot and 
changeless, with unclouded skies, a great 
change is constantly going on, as we 


realize later, when we see autumn, robed 
in regal splendor, loaded with golden 
grain, and beautiful, luscious fruit, ri- 
pened and perfected during the very 
days we thought so dull and changeless. 
Perhaps at this season, more than at 
any other, nature asserts her variable 
mood. Sometimes we wonder at the 
variety of form in which she presents 
herself, confiscating every shade of 
green, russet, gold, and carmine:; and 
even when laying off her'royal diadem 
she dons her robe of spotless white and 
crown of sparkling jewels, she is nut 
sleeping, although she seems so quietly 
dormant, for in her warm breast she 
cherishes the germs that are gradually 
expanding and being fitted for the com- 
mencement of an awakened life. But 
with all her changing she is not prodi- 
gal, nothing from her vast resources is 
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ever wasted; strange as it may seem, 
even the impurities that gather over her 
bosom are changed by her mysterious 
mechanism into agents of usefulness to 
assist her in her work. While man looks 
on with wonder at this perpetual mo- 
tion, neither himself nor the work of 
his hands is exempt from this law of 
change. How quickly is the cradle of 
the infant put aside for the pastimes of 
youth, which are as quickly succeeded 
by the bridal array, or the pall and bier. 
To-day we live, to-morrow we die. To- 
day the ploughman passes back and 
forth in his labors, to-morrow the plough 
stands still in the furrow, or is guided 
by other hands. We meet cogenial 
spirits to-day, to-morrow we follow 
them to the tomb ; they slip out of their 
places in their homes, and for a while, 
there is a vacant chair. The sables of 
grief tell us the death angel has passed 
that way. Then those who love them 


best follow in their footsteps, and the 


clods of the valley fall upon them; thus 
we too shall fall away out of the sight 
and embrace of our loved ones, as a 
stone thrown into the water causes a rip- 
pling commotion for a season, so the rip- 
ples of love will play for a short time 
over the spot where we went down; 
then they will cease, and love itself die 
too. Others will fill our vacant places, 
and strangers tune the harps our hands 
were wont to play. y 

‘““Who,” saith the proverb, ‘shall 
ride from his destiny? The wing of the 
bird is no security against the shaft of 
the fowler, and the helmet and shield 
keep not away the arrow that is poi- 
soned. He who wears the greaves, the 
gorget, and the coat-of-mail, holds defi- 
ance to the storm of battle; but he 
drinks and dies in the hall of banquet- 
ing. What matter it, too, though the 
eagle soars and screams among the 
clouds, half way up to heaven, flaunting 
his proud pinions and glaring with auda- 
cious glance in the very eye of the sun 
—death waits for him in the quiet of his 
own eyrie nestling with his brood.” 


The busy brain of man seems almost 
exhaustless in its power to conceive and 
create, yet it can build nothing that is 
eternal, that will not succumb to the 
grinding of the wheels of time as they 
roll on. All around us are ruins that: 
speak of wonderful power and gigantic 
strength. Colossal temples, inlaid with 
precious gems, towering high towards 
heaven, crumble and fall away before 
the sweeping march of years. 

Monuments in which the builder has 
thought to rear for himself fame and 
immortality, lie at our feet, a mass of 
ruins. Illustrative of this is that fine 
passage in Montaigne’s ‘ Reflections on 
the Rise and Fall of Republics :” 
** Greece, once the nurse of arts and sci- 
ences, the fruitful mother of philoso- 
phers, law-givers and heroes, now lies 
prostrate under the iron yoke of ignor- 
ance and barbarism. 

‘**Carthage, once the mighty sovereign 
of the ocean, and the center of universal 
commerce, which poured the riches of 
all nations into her Jap, now puzzles the 
inquisitive traveler in his researches 
after even the vestiges of her ruins. 

‘* And Rome, the mistress of the uni- 
verse, which once contained whatever 
was esteemed great or brilliant in human 
nature, is now sunk into the ignoble 
seat of whatever is esteemed mean and 
infamous. All this gives us a feeling of 
insecurity, as though we were treading 
upon quicksands that were ready at any 
moment to engulf us in their treacherous 
bosom.” 

From all the changing, the decay, the 
ruins, we turn away and ask : Is there 
nothing abiding, nothing immovable ? 
Does everything change and and fade at 
one touch? and to our hearts the answer 
comes, ** Yea, verily, earthly objects are 
fleeting and transitory, but beyond the 
shadow land there is a world of joy and 
beauty that is immutable and abideth 
forever.” To us is given the key, even 
The Word of life that will unlock the 
gate leading into the Eternal City. 

MRS. E. H. DAVIS. 
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THE FLOWERS OF OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


NGLAND isa flowery land ; akind 
of perpetual spring-time reigns 
there, a perennial freshness and bloom 
such as we never see under our colder 
skies. The flowers may not be so beau- 
tiful; in fact, they have neither the 
brilliancy nor the delicacy of those in 
our land, but for profusion there is no- 
thing like it here. The prodigal out- 
blooming of flowers is wonderful ; they 
throng the fields, lanes and highways, 
and are known and seen by all. Every 
orchard and garden is rosy and purple 
with blossoms ; the primrose covers broad 
hedge banks for miles as with a carpet of 
bloom ; the spring meadows are carpeted 
with daffodils 
- vane Hg before the swallow dares, and 
ake 
The winds of March with beauty; violets 
But oweuter than the lids of Juno’s eyes,” 
and the mid-summer grainfields from 
one end of the land to the other are 
spotted with fire and gold in the scarlet 
poppies and corn marigolds. 
These flowers have been made so fam- 


poets, that we seem to know them as we 
do our own arbutus and violets, our 
dandelions and buttercups. Their fra- 
grance breathes all along their pages— 
anemones and wild hyacinths that are 
like azure harebells for blueness ; ‘‘ bold 
ox-lips, and the crown imperial ; lilies 


of ail kinds;” columbines and orchis ; 
roses and eglantine ; the ‘‘ yellow cow- 
slip, and the pale primrose” of Milton’s 
‘*May Morning Song;” and all the 
lovely blossoms of that sweet time : 


‘* When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight.” 


These flowers are nearly all wild, or 
field flowers, and do not grow in gardens 
at all, but are not so shy and retiring as 


our sylvan favorites. All the so-called 


wood flowersin England are met with 

in the fields and along the hedges, and 

occur in profusion. Wordsworth sings 

of ‘‘ golden daffodils ” 
‘“* Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way,” 
and the show of other flowers is just 
as lavish. Tennyson speaks of ‘‘ sheets 
of hyacinths.”” In places it makes 
the underwood as blue as the sky, 
and its rank perfume loads the air. 
The daisy was the favorite flower 

of Chaucer, who calls it the Day's 
Eye, probably for its habit of closing 
its petals at night, which it also does 
in rainy weather. In his ‘‘Canter- 
bury Tales,” he writes : 

“ The daisie, or els the eye of the daie ; 
The emprise, and the floure of floures alle;” 

and again further on : 

“To seen this floure agenst the sunny sprede 

When it riseth early by the morrow, 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow.” 

Chaucer's daisy was the Bellis perennis, 

which in America is a garden plant, but 
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isabundant everywhere in Europe. In 
French the daisy is termed la Marguer- 
ite—‘‘a pearl,” and ‘‘hert Margaret” 
is stated to be an old English appellation 
for it. In Scotland it is popularly called 
the gowan, and in Yorkshire it is the 
bainwort, or flower beloved by children. 
The Christmas or Michaelmas daisies are 
a species of aster ; the ox-eye daisy is the 
species chrysanthemum Leuconthemum. 
What a garland of incense Shakes- 
peare names in one breath in ‘‘ The Win- 
ter’s Tale,” as he makes Perdita say : 


‘* Here’s flowers for you : 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping.” 


These are all midsummer flowers. The 
wild marjoram (origanum vulgare) has 
become sparingly naturalized in the 
United States, adventitiously introduced 
from Europe. It can be found occasion- 
ally upon dry banks and sunny slopes. 
Its flowers are very pretty, appearing in 
the months of July and August. There 
are about twenty-five species of the 
genus enumerated, of which the most 
common in the gardens is the sweet 
marjoram a native of Barbary and Mid- 
dle Asia. 

The showy plants known in gardens 


as the African and French marigolds be- 
long to the genus tagetes ; the marigolds 
of the poets are an entirely distinct genus 
of compositae. The old naturalists call- 
ed them Mary Gowles, a name from the 
Anglo Saxon for another plant which 
has been transfered to these probably on 
account of a simi- 

larity of color. The 

pot marigold, 

endula officinalis, ge" 

a spreading plant 

about a foot high, 

with succulent, ob- 

long, entire, strong- 

smelling leaves, is MARsa0LD. 

still to be found in country gardens. 
The common marigold was once used 
in cookery, imparting a flavor to soups 
and broths, and thus has long had a 
place in the kitchen garden. 

Mint is a native of Europe, though 
found in moist grounds and wash 
places in this country ; having strayed 
from fields and gardens, where it has 
been cultivated. The species best known 
are spearmint (Mentha viridis), common 
mint and garden mint. Mint, lavender, 
and savory have been favorite herbs with 
house-wives for many centuries. The 
leaves of mint and savory are chopped 


‘fine with sauce to eat with lamb and mut- 


ton, and the former enters into the com- 
position of what is called mint-julep. 
The gilly-flower is another favorite 
with the poets. Shakespeare says : 
‘The fairest flower o’ the season 
Are our carnations and streaked gillyflower.” 
‘“‘The lady’s smock all silver white, ” 
of the same poet, is said to be the 
same flower. The gillyflower of Chau- 
cer, Spenser, and Shakespeare was, as 
in Italy, the dianthus caryophyllus ; 
that of later writers and of gardeners 
mathiola. Much of the confusion in 
the names of plants has doubtless arisen 
from the vague use.of the French terms 
giroflee, oeillet, and vioiette, which 
were all applied to flowers of the pink 
tribe, but in Eng!and were subsequent- 
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ly extended and finally restricted to 
very different plants. 

The gillyflower grows in wet places, 
suggesting our dentaria or crinkle root, 
The word is some times written gilli- 
flower or gilloflower, and is reputedly 
a corruption of July flower, so called 
from the month they blowin. Dr. Prior, 
however, in his useful volume on the 
‘Popular Namesof British Plants” 
gives us a different version of its etymo- 
logy. He remarks ‘‘that it was formerly 
spelt. gyllofer or gilofre, with the o long, 
from the French giroflee, Italian garo- 
falo (M. Lat. goriofilum) corrupted 
from the Latin Caryophyllum, and re- 
ferring to the spicy odor of the flower, 
which seems to have been used in flavor- 
ing wine and other liquors to replace 
the more costly clove of India.” 

The use made of the flowers to impart 
a spicy flavor to ale and wine is alluded 
to by Chaucer in his ‘‘wife of Bath’s 
Tale” who writes, 

‘* And many a clove giloflee 

To put in ale ;” 
also by Spenser, who refers to them by 
the name of ‘‘ sops in wine,” which was 
applied in consequence of their being 
steeped in the liquor. 

According to Shakespeare, in his 
tragedy of Hamlet, Ophelia maa wer 
garlands— 

‘Of crowflowers, daisies, nettles and long 
purples.” 

Beisley tells us that the crowflower 
is the crowfoot (Ranunculus bulbosus), 
but Ellacombe says that in the time of 





Heart's Ease. 


Shakespeare the name was applied to 
the ‘* Ragged Robin” (Lychnis floscu- 
culi). ‘‘Long purples” are the flowers of 
the early purple orchis (Orchis mascula), 


which blossoms in April and May. The 
nettle is the royal weed of Great Britain. 
It stands guard alcng every hedgerow 
and road bank in the island. Itis much 
larger and stronger than the American 
nettle. It would be interesting to know 
how Ophelia managed them. 
‘There are pansies that’s for thoughts,” 


says Ophelia to Laertes. The pansy is 
often referred to by the old poets. The 
name isfrom the French pensee— 
thought. It isthe same flower as the 
love-in-idleness” in the ‘Mid Summer 
Nights Dream,” 
**A little western flower, 
Before milk white ; now purple with Love’s 
wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. ” 


Spenser calls by the old name paunce 
in the ‘‘Fairy Queen,” 

“Sweet Rosemaryes 

And fragrant violets, and Paunces trim.” 

And again, ‘‘The one a Paunce, the 
other a Sweet-briar.” In the ‘‘ Shep- 
herd’s Kalender” he speaks of, 


‘*The pretie Paunce 
And the Chevisaunce.” 


Milton refers to it as ‘‘the pancy freak’d 
with jet.” It is the viola amoena, 
and is generally known among the cot- 
tagers of England to day as the heart’s 
ease. 

Ophelia gives her fennel and colum- 
bines to the king : 

‘‘There’s fennel for you and columbines; 
There’s one for you; and here’s some for 
me.” 

In ‘“‘A Handful of Pleasant Delites,” 
1584, the former is thus mentioned, ; 
‘*Fennel is for flatterers,” etc. The plant 
was supposed to have many virtues, 
which are well stated by Longfellow in 
“The Goblet of Life” 


** Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel, with its yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers, 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood ; 
And gladiators fierce and rude 
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Mingled it in their daily food ; 
And he who battled and subdued 
A wreath of fennel wore.” 





CoLUMBINE. 
The columbine is a familiar flower 


among the poets. Chapman in his com- 
edy of ‘‘ All Fools,” 1605, says : 

What's that ? a columbine ? 

No, that thankless flower grows not in my 
garden. 

The ‘‘ Caltha Poetarum,” 1599, speaks 
of it as ‘‘ the blue cornuted columbine.” 
It was emblematic of forsaken lovers. 

‘The columbine in tawny often taken, 

Is then ascribed to such as are forsaken.” 

The rue was the symbol of sorry re- 
membrance. It was also called ‘‘ herb 
of grace,” a name appropriate on Sun- 
day, as Ophelia says. It was specially 
in repute as an eye salve. See ‘‘ Milton’s 
Paradise Lost”: 

‘‘Then purged with euphrasy and rue 
The visual nerve, for he had much to see.” 

F. M. COLBY, 


—__—_ >= 


PROGRESS OF THE 


\ HEN we remember that the first- 
born of the freedmen have but re- 


cently attained their majority, they are to 


be congratulated on what they have ac- 
complished by way of Educational and 
christian advancement, that which ex- 
alteth a nation. It is not possible in one 
brief article to show all that is worthy of 
commendation ; but by directing atten- 
tion to what a few colored men.of Balti- 
more have done, and are doing, for 
themselves and their brethren, may cause 
some one to study more closely into the 
results of the different and peculiar or- 
ganization through which they are 
working. “By their fruits’ we shall 
know them.” 

Baltimore has 33 colored Churches, 
viz: 9 Methodist Episcopal, 7 Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal, 1 African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion, and 1 Meth- 
odist. Presbyterian — 18 in all of the 
Methodist persuasion, 7 Baptist, 5 Pres- 
byterian, 2 Roman Catholic, 2 Episco- 
pal andone Christian. These are pre- 
sided over by 30 colored ministers, one 
colored bishop, and three white priests. 

There are in the city two colored law- 





EMANCIPATED RACE. 


yers, Six doctors, two dentists and a num- 
ber of teachers and other professional 
men, and one woman, Mrs. Frances 
Harper, a native Baltimorean, is in the 
lecture field. There are 18 Masonic 
lodges, about the same number of Oad 
Fellow, and a number of temperance 
lodges. The I. O. Good Samaritans and 
Daughters of Samaria own a large pub- 
lic hall and publish an official organ. 
“The Galilee Fishermen” also own a 
public hall. There is an Episcopal con- 
vent, engaged in teaching poor children. 
There are other charitable and edu- 
cational enterprises, with presidents and 
professors ; but the laboring class is, and 
must continue to be, the bone and sinew 
of every nation and people, and is credi- 
tably. represented in Maryland by the 
emancipated race. 
JOHN H. BUTLER. 

As a representation of the working 
colored men we present John H. Butler, 
a public-spirited, enterprising citizen. 
There are probably a few colored work- 
ers who have accumulated more wealth, 
but none perhaps who have shown as 
great business enterprise in advancing 
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the interests of the race. He began his 
upward career by mounting the ladder 
as a hod-carrier, and kept going up till 
he reached the President's Chair of the 
Douglas Institute. 

Mr. Butler was born in 1825, in Prince 
George County, Maryland, on the Patux- 
ent river. Hisfather became a freeman, 
and finding no opportunity for school- 
ing his children in the country he moved 
to Baltimore, when young Butler was 
about fourteen years old. Here the lad 
attended a colored school during the 
winter for five consecutive years, learn- 
ing to read, write and cipher, the sum 
total of his educa- 
tion. He worked at 
hod-carrying, off- 
bearing, and brick 
making in turn, 
and did his work so 
satisfactorily that 
he could always 
find employment ; 
and soon got the 
responsible _posi- 
tion of chief porter 
in the wholesale 
house of Tiffany, 
Ward and Co, 
which place he § 
held till the disso- 
lution of the firm, 
after the breaking 
out of the late war. 

When the Government resolved on 
trying the experiment of organizing re- 
giments of freedmen for the army, Gen- 
eral McBirney was sent to Baltimore for 
that purpose ; and he at once called on 
Mr. Butler to assist him in the somewhat 
delicate enterprise. He rendered such 
valuable service in the work of enlist- 
ment, that his name was prominently 
presented to the War Department for a 
Captaincy in the Seventh Maryland 
United States Colored Regiment. Sec- 
retary Stanton replied that he had no 
authority to make such appointment, 
but would do the best in his power for 





Joun H. Buruer. 


Butler, and so commissioned him sutler 
of the 7th, which position he held till 
the close of the war. The 7th went 
through many hard fights, from Florida 
to Richmond. On returning to Balti- 
more after the war Mr. Butler’s first act 
was the organizing of a colored joint 
Stock Company, for the establishing of a 
Head Quarters for the colored people of 
Baltimore. He soon raised the required 
stock and was made president of the 
Corporation. 

The building known as ‘‘Newton In- 
stitute,” Number 11 Lexington St., and 
which had been used as a hospital for 
wounded soldiers 
during the war, was 
purchased for about 
$20,000, and was re- 
christened ‘‘ Doug- 
las Institute,” in 
honor of Fred 
Douglas. The build- 
ing contains two 
large halls, one of 
which is occupied 
five nights in the 
week by the Col- 
ored Masons, Odd 
Fellows and Tem- 
% plars. The other 
~ hall is an armory 

for three colored 
military organiza- 
tions. Mr. Butler is 
still president, and holds a controlling 
influence in the company, and devotes 
his time principally to the management 
of the property, which, from its central 
location, has become very valuable. 
Mr. Butler, took a very prominent part 
in organizing colored schools in Mary- 
land, and built, or aided in building, 
about one hundred schoolhouses. 

He is also an earnest Sunday School 
worker, and last but not least, assisted 
a few months ago in the organization of 
a free Kindergarten, the first colored 
school of the kind in Maryland. 

It is established in one of his build- 
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ings, and is conducted by Mrs. A. E. 
Jones, assisted by Miss Edmonia Hedges, 
who has charge of the musical depart- 
ment. Mrs. Jones, who was trained in 
one of the Kindergartens of Boston, is 
an intelligent, earnest teacher and tem- 
perance worker. There ought to be 
such a school in every locality where 
there are children ; and the ‘‘ American 
Kindergarten ” should be read by every 
wide-awake educator. 


JOSEPH 8. DAVIS. 


The second colored man who has been 
admitted to the practice of law in Mary- 
land, was born at Chatham, Va., in 1860. 
At the age of fifteen he entered Hamp- 
ton Institute and 
graduated in 1878, 
paying his way 
by working on the 
school farm, and 
in the students 
dining hall. On 
graduating he en- 
gaged in teaching, 
and for two years 
held the position 
of Principal of the 
colored schools in 
his native town. 
In 1881 he resizn- 
ed to accept a posi- 
tion offered him in 
the General Land 
Office at Washing- 
ton, as examiner 
of titles in con- 
tested land cases. While thus em- 
ployed every spare moment was as- 
siduously devoted to the study of law, 
and in three years he completed the 
prescribed course laid down by the How- 
ard University, and received the diploma 
of that Institution. 

In 1885 he was admitted to practice in 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia; and resigned his govern- 
ment clerkship to engage in the practice 
of his chosen profession. Finding an 
opening in Baltimore he made applica- 





tion and was admitted to practice in the 
courts of Maryland. 

His coniributions to the press, and his 
public addresses, show him to be an able 
advocate in the cause of justice, especial- 
ly in helping to elevate his race by secur- 
ing to them their rights and privileges 
under the amended Constitution. The 
following extracts from one of his public 
addresses show the animus of the man : 

‘*The history of the colored race in 
America is too well-known to need any 
rehearsal—the story of their servitude 
and wrongs for 250 years will doubtless 
read like an incredible romance to com- 
ing generations. The great question 
now with us is, are we, as a distinct 
race of people, 
playing well our 
part in the great 
drama of indus- 
trial, educational 
and moral ad- 
vancement? It is 
hardly to be ex- 
pected that in two 
decades of limit- 
ed freedom we 
should stand in 
the full sunlight 
of prosperity ; but 
are we surely and 
steadily approach- 
ing that goal? 
Our career as pol- 
iticians is a sad 
one. Let us there- 
fore leave all po- 
litical parties to take care of themselves, 
and give our time andattention to in- 
dustrial pursuits, and thus achieve what 
political preferment can not give. 

‘‘And for heaven’s sake let us cease to 
make merchandise of our rights, our 
vote, the right preservative of all rights, 
and let us not barter with the unscru- 
pulous politician. Whatever you are, 
be so from principle, and from convic- 
tions of right, and you will reap the re- 
ward of a generous confidence in you 
from others. There is no use in dis- 


Joseps 8. Davis. 
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cussing evils unless we have a remedy. 
The Irish have their Land Leagues; 
the Dutch their great brewing and 
building enterprises; and the Jews by 
their mutual aid system enable the 
poorest of the Children of Abraham to 
become rich in this world’s goods ; in 
short this principle of mutual protection 
seems to pervade all classes, except the 
colored race in America. 

‘*There are many wrongs to be righted 
and grievances to be redressed which 
can be successfully accowplished in no 
other way than by organized effort. 
The Brotherhood of Liberty shows that 
the spirit of agitation on behalf of justice 
and liberty is neither dead nor sleeping 
among the colored people of Baltimore. 
It shows that a few, at least, realize the 
great truth that he who would be free 
must himself strike the blow. Trusting 
to the justice of our cause we propose to 
make ourselves heard and felt. 

‘The tongues of Sumner, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Lucretia 
Mott are silent, and their mantle must 
rest upon the shoulders of men and 
women of our own race. John Brown’s 
body lies moldering in the ground, and 
Lincoln was laid low by the assassin's 
bullet. Many a brave soldier gave 
his life for universal liberty and we will 
be derelict of duty if we fail to labor 
unitedly in carrying out the principles 
of justice and liberty for which so 
many noble lives have been sacrificed. 

‘*One of the grandest principles of civi- 
lization consists in the right of every 
man to choose his own associates, and 
to guard with scrupulous fidelity the 
sanctity of his own fireside. Riding in 
the same car, stopping at the same hotel 
and dining at the same table, no more 
involve the question of equality than 
breathing the same air, living in the same 
country or serving the same God. We 
are accused of propagating a large class 
of criminals. In proportion to our 
numbers and opportunities we do not 
produce a larger class than any other 
Infringements of rights will drive 


race, 








men to deeds of violence. Let us write 
upon our banner the simple motto, ‘Our 
cause is just,’ and go forth to resist op- 
pression wherever found, and to lift up 
the people to a truer moral, civil, and 
intellectual manhood.” 


REV. HARVEY JOHNSON, 


The South furnishes few, if any, better 
representatives of true progress of the 
emancipated race than Rev Harvey 
Johnson, pastor of the Union Baptist 
Church of Baltimore. He was born in 
Fauquier County, Va., in the bonds of 
slavery. Like many of his race he is 
somewhat sensitive on this subject— 
would fain forget it. ‘‘ I can only think 
of it,” says he, ‘‘ with.a righteous in- 
dignation.” Like Paul he is truly for- 
getting the things that are behind and 
reaching forth to the things before, and 
pressing toward the mark for the prize. 
He is progressive in the highest sense 
of theterm. At an early age he be- 
came a freeman in the Lord, and with a 
fearless courage, and undaunted perse- 
verance, has gained a well-earned repu- 
tation as an evangelical leader, that 
many in far more favored circumstances 
would be proud to possess. He worked 
his way up by his own efforts, and isa 
graduate of the Wayland Seminary, 
Washington, D.C. He accepted a call 
as pastor of the Union Church in Octo- 
ber, 1872. It then had a membership 
of about 250, and now has nearly 2,200 
being the largest church in the State. 
And this is not all, forit has ‘‘swarm- 
ed,” soto speak, some half dozen times; 
that is, has established six missions and 
independent churches, all large and 
prosperous, and in which many of its 
former members are nowlaboring. This 
wonderful success may be attributed in 
part to the pastor’s executive ability, and 
indomitable energy as a worker; but 
more, doubtless, to his true devotedness 
to the Master, and implicit trust in His 
promises. Hedoes not suffer himself to 
be shackled by the creeds and opinions 
of men, but reads and thinks for him- 
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self, and seeks by every means to Make 
men better. He invites Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Disciples—any one that 
claims to have a message from God, to 
occupy his pulpit, with no fear of losing 
his flock. He only desires that men 
and women shall rejoice in the liberty 
where with Christ has made them free; 
then they are privileged to worship wher- 
ever they choose. He is an ardent 
temperance worker, and is connected 
with several benevolent and humanita- 
rian institutions, and is truly a power 
for good among his people and in the 
community at large. He was the ori- 
ginator of the Bap- 
tist State Conven- 
tion, and is the 
father, and was 
made the first pres- 
ident of ‘‘ The Mu- 
tual United Bro- 
therhood of Lib- 
erty, of the United 
States of Amer- 
ica,” the preamble 
of which reads as 
follows : 

** Whereas, It is 
a Scriptural truth 
that God made of 
one blood all na- 
tions of men to 
dwell on the face 
of the earth, and, 

** Whereas, It is 
equally true according to the Declara- 
tion of American Independence that all 
men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and _ that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, therefore— 

‘Resolved, That itis the solemn duty 
of every man to seek to maintain those 
rights ; and to that end be it further— 

‘* Resolved, That we band ourselves in- 
to a body, to be known by the name 4 
and that the avowed purpose of said 
Brotherhood shall be to use all 
legal means within our power to 
procure and maintain our rights as 








Harvey JOHNSON. 


citizens of this our common country.” 

Their consulting counsel is a shrewd, 
able attorney ; and some important cases 
have already been satisfactorily prose- 
cuted. The Brotherhood, which is only 
in its second year, will no doubt become 
an important organization, 

Harvey Johnson is emphatically a 
practical man of large executive ability. 
His sermons, to which we have listened, 
are plain, common-sense talks that chil- 
dren can comprehend, yet possessing 
deep thought and originality. He evi- 
dently does not seek to make a display 
of his knowledge, but to convince 
his hearers of the 
truth and persuade 
them to turn away 
from the evil. If 
every minister in 
Baltimore had 
been instrumental 
in the conversion 
of an equal num- 
ber, the ‘‘ Mon- 
umental City” 
would unquestion- 
ably be a very de- 
sirable place fora 
home. As it is, 
the influence of 
such teaching 
must in time have 
an effect upon the 


people. 


PROFESSOR SNOWDEN. 

Prof. T. B. Snowden was born Octo- 
ber, 1843, at Westminster, Md. His 
father was a slave but purchased his 
liberty, and became a minister of the 
gospel, in which capacity he labored for 
sixty-two years, and died respected at 
the ripe age of eighty-four. The subject 
of this sketch though free-born, had 
very limited educational advantages till 
twenty-one years of age, when he went 
to work with the design of educating 
himself. Attended school for five con- 
secutive winters, and then engaged in 
teaching, first in Charles County, and 
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then erected a school-building in West- 
minster and taught in it for about a year. 
In 1870 he entered the Howard Univer- 
sity at Washington, and was graduated 
in 1877, working his own way through. 
Then after teaching one year he entered 
the School of Theology in the Boston 
University, and was graduated with the 
degree of B. D. in 1881. He took a post- 
graduate course of one year, when he 
was elected professor of Systematic and 
Practical Theology in the Centenary 
Biblical Institute of Baltimore. He still 
holds the chair of Theology, and is also 
financial agent for the Institute. Prof. 
Snowden has acted as delegate to several 
Republican State 
Conventions ; and 
is a regular con- 
tributor to a num- 
ber of periodicals 
and magazines. 
The Centenary 
Biblical Institute, 
which was opened 
in 1872 by Prof. 
J. Emory Round, 
is doing a grand 
work by educating 
the colored youth 
of both sexes. It 
is doubtless one 
emong the best 
Institutions of 


learning in the 
South. It is a 
three-story stone 


edifice, delightfully situated on Edmon- 
son and Fulton Avenues, and contains 
thirty-seven rooms. There isa Printing 
Department which publishes 4'e Con- 
ference Journal, and The Educator, an 
illustrated magazine for the School and 
Home; both of which are very credit- 
able publications. The whole number 
of students now under instruction is 263. 

The Institution is largely dependent 
on private generosity to carry out satis- 
factorily all its enterprises. Prof. Snow- 
den in one of his appeals says: “If rich 
men had as great desire to bless human- 





Proressor SNOWDEN. 


ity as they have to hoard up their mil- 
lions, needy educational institutions 
would not be embarrassed long in their 
work. It is not only foolish but wicked 
for men to hide away thei gold and sil- 
ver, which they do not need, while men 
and women are perishing all around 
them for want of knowledge and the 
bread of life, that a wise use of their 
money might bring to them.” 

The Centenary is a Methodist plant, 
but of a liberal kind, designed to bring 
forth good fruit. If students from other 
theological schools would take a post- 
graduate course in a Methodist Institu- 
tion, and Methodist students would 
gather in like man- 
ner from other de- 
nominational pas- 
tures, young min- 
isters would go 
forth with broader 
views of Christi- 
anity, and better 
armed and equip- 
ped for the contest 
with evil. A skil- 
ful general closely 
scans the entire 
field, and presses 
into his service 
every available 
force, seeking to 
make allies of the 
hostile tribes of the 
land. It is mot 
reasonable to sup- 
pose that John Wesley, Calvin, Luther, 
Fox, or any other man had learned 
all there is to be learned in the Bible, 
and that ministers for all time must 
blindly walk in the ruts made by these 
zealous reformers. Exchange of pul- 
pits and exchange of thought in the 
denominational training schools will 
make skilled, master workmen. 

The Centenary, under its energetic 
and efficient President, Dr. Frysinger, 
with his nine able assistants, is doing a 
good work in sending forth reapers to 
gather in the colored sheaves from the 
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near and distant fields of God’s heritage. 

It is an enduring monument to its 

founder, and a blessing to the race. 
DANIEL R. WILKINS, 

The Second Christian Church of Balti- 
more, though in its infancy, bids fair to 
play an important part in elevating the 
colored race. Among its membership 
are some very intelligent, earnest Chris- 
tian workers ; and its pastor, Daniel R. 
Wilkins, is a worthy example of the 
trite maxim, ‘‘Where there is a will 
there is a way.” He was born a slave, 
March 1, 1852, in Wadesboro, Ky. When 
five years old he was taken to the county 
seat on court day, 
and sold by pub- 
lic auction to the 
highest bidder, H. 
D. Irvan, a mer- 
chant of the place. 
The little slave 
never again saw or 
heard of his pa- 
rents till President 
Lincoln’s proclam- 
ation made him 
free, when he at 
once set out in 
search of his mo- 
ther and father. 
After a long hunt, 
he had the good 
fortune to find 
them at the home 
of a sister in Con- 
cord, whither they had wandered hunt- 
ing for their scattered children, two of 
whom were never found. To assist in 
securing a home for his parents, who 
were somewhat infirm, was his next con- 
cern. Then an ardent desire to obtain 
an education so impressed him that he 
set out on foot, guided by the North 
star, and trusting in God, to find a 
school where he would be permitted to 
attend. His available assets consisted 
of pluck, energy, faith in God, and a 
blue-backed spelling book, and they 
earried him through. In Jackson Coun- 
ty, Ill., he found a colored school, and 








. WILEINS 


an opportunity to work for his board, 
which he gladly accepted. The next 
summer he hired out, and soon after 
leased a few acres of land and fitted upa 
little cabin, and sent for his folks. He 
again attended school during the winter, 
and worked hard the following summer 
to get his parents comfortably situated 
in theirnew home. Learning that there 
were good schools in Kansas where col- 
ored youth enjoyed equal privileges 
with whites, he accepted an offer of his 
fare to Franklin County, for driving an 
ox-team, in a moving outfit. Here, while 
diligently prosecuting his studies he 
heard the gospel 
preached by Elder 
Skeeles, and be- 
came partaker of 
its promises. He at 
once began to ex- 
hort his associates 
to accept Christ. 
His next move was 
back to his na- 
tive State. Being 
strongly impressed 
with the convic- 
tion that his life- 
work was to 
preach the gospel, 
and desiring the 
best qualifications 
attainable, he en- 
tered the Bible 
College of Louis- 
ville, where he worked his way through, 
graduating in 1871. He labored eight 
years in his native state as pastor at 
Paducah, and as State evangelist. 

Mr. Wilkins is a diligent student of 
the Bible, a clear, logical reasoner, and 
a fluent speaker ; in short, ‘‘a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed.” He ex- 
presses his convictions of truth very 
positively ; and his sermons abound in 
original and novel propositions, well 
calculated to incite attention, thought 
and reading. The following are ex- 
tracts from a discourse we heard him 
deliver on “The duty of praising each 
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other, and keeping the ordinances.” 
He said—‘‘A love of praise is natural to 
all,—is God-given, and hence is not to 
be condemned. God demands praise 
from all his intelligent creatures; and 
expects us to praise and encourage each 
other, and thus incite each other to good 
works. The little child knows when it 
is deserving of praise, and seeks it and 
expects it; and if it be cruelly withheld 
the best feelings of its nature are crush- 
ed out. It was designed by our Creator 
that weshould go through life leaning 
upon each other. We need each other’s 
help, need encouragement, need occa- 
sionally to hear ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant,’ when we have done 
something worthy of commendation. 
There is a difference between well-earned 
praise, and flattery. Flattery for vain 
accomplishments, is like the man behind 
the bar who deals out colored-liquid 
damnation. Praise for meritorious work 
will encourage to greater efforts. Better 
take the chances of killing one with the 
big head, then to crush out the life by 
failing to recognize deeds of love and 
acts of kindness. Many a woman has 
toiled day after day and year after year 
to add to the happiness of her husband, 
and at last has gone to a premature 
grave, broken-hearted, for lack of justly 
merited praise by some little tokens of 
kindly recognition from him who prom- 
ised to love and cherish. A careful ob- 
servance of the little, common courtesies 
of life will make of our homes a heaven 
on earth begun.” 

In speaking of the ordinances he de- 
clared that they are violated very gen- 
erally by the Churches. ‘‘ The Pope of 
Rome,” said he, ‘‘ assumed the right to 
change God’s laws and ordinances; and 
reformers, instead of going back to the 
plain teaching of the Apostle, have re- 
tained many rites of the dark ages, 
believing them to be scriptural. 

‘To show you that I am fully convine- 
ed that the churches have departed from 
the plain teachings of God's law I make 
this proposition in good faith. I have 


in the West a little home which I labor- 
ed hard to obtain ; and have here a little 
library which I prize very highly, but I 
will freely give them both to any one 
who will show me the passage of scrip- 
ture where an awakened sinner cried 
out ‘What must I do? and was told by 
an inspired Apostle to pray or be pray- 
ed for, for the forgiveness of his sins. 
‘The effectual fervent prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much ;’ but we 
have no right to ask God to save us 
through prayer, while refusing to com- 
ply with the conditions laid down in bis 
word ; no right to expect Him to change 
the established law of pardon to suit our 
notions of propriety. When he tells us 
to do a thing we have no right to say, 
there is no virtue in that, and that it 
means something else. Peter said to 
those who believed his preaching, ‘ Re- 
pent and be baptized for the forgive- 
ness of sins.’ Paul told the unbelieving 
jailor, ‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ; 
and then baptized him. 

** Ananias, divinely commissioned by 
the Lord, to tell Paul what to do, did 
not say a word to him about faith or 
repentance, as he already believed and 
had repented, so he gave him the next 
step: ‘Arise and be baptized and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name of 
the Lord.’” 

REV. C. HEDGES, 

The subject of this sketch was born at 
Chester, N. J., in 1843. Like Paul he 
was free born, not a Pharisee, the son of 
a Pharisee, but a Presbyterian, son of a 
Presbyterian. Having been reared in 
the faith, he early became a deyoted fol- 
lower of the Master, and an earnest 
worker in the vineyard. At the age of 
sixteen he was graduated at the Ches- 
ter Academy. Soon afterward his 
parents moved to Newark, N. J., where 
he learned the trade of smelter and as- 
sayer of gold and silver, at which he 
worked for several years with the firm 
of Alling Bros. & Co. During this time 
he was an active member of the Y. M. C. 
A., and a Superintendent of a Sabbath 
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school. He aided a younger brother to 
take a college course at Lincoln Insti- 
tute, Pa., and afterward was graduated 
himself at the same institution. This 
shows the character of the man. 

Mr. Hedges preached at several places 
while a student, and assisted in the or- 
ganization of a church at Utica, N. Y., 
and at Springfield, Mass. For five years 
he was pastor of Grace Church, Pitts- 
burg, which he organized, and which 
was the first colored Presbyterian 
Church west of the Alleghanies. He 
came to Baltimore in 1873, and served 
as pastor of the Madison street Presbyte- 
rian Church for 
seven years, and 
was then install- 
ed pastor of 
Grace Church, his 
present charge 
Though not an ex- 
slave his heart and 
hands are in the 
work of lifting up 
those who were 
kept down in ser- 
vitude and ig- 
norance. He was 
largely instru- 
mental in organiz- 
ing Knox Church 
of Baltimore, the 
second Presbyter- 
ian Church in Be- 
lair, and Zion Col- 
ored Church at West River. In connec- 
tion with Grace Church he has a pa- 
rochial school, which in a quiet, unpre- 
tentious way isdoinganoble work. His 
Sunday School has a corps of earnest, 
able teachers ; and we noticed at its close 
that every child remained to hear the 
preaching; so different from many of 
our aristocratic churches. 

The pastor’s sermon, to which we lis- 
tened, was from Christ's words.—‘* Love 
one another, as I have loved you.” 

‘* Without this love,” said he, we 
can not please God and perform accept- 
ably our Christian duty. If we desire 
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Rev. C. HEpDGEs. 


the blessings of God to rest apon our Ja 
bors we must place ourselves in a posi- 
tion to become the recipients of his prom- 
ises. ‘If ye love me, keep my Com- 
mandments.’ God’s word is of very 
little good to us except as we read it, 
hear it, and practice it in our lives. We 
may not be called on to lay down our 
lives for the brethren, but we are called 
upon to love them all—to love even our 
enemies, and to pray for them. ‘‘ He that 
hateth his brother is a murderer, and no 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in 
him.” ‘He that saith he loves God 
whom he hath not seen, and hateth his 
brother whom he 
hath seen is a liar.” 
May God help us 
to love one an- 
other and _ bear 
each other’s bur- 
dens, cherishing 
none but kindiy 
feelings even to- 
ward those who 
have wronged us.” 

Such teaching, 
if practiced, will 
make the world bet- 
ter. If the churches 
would cease their 
strife and be one, 
as Jesus prayed, 
then the world 
would believe. The 
colored denomina- 
tions seem to come nearer this desired 
unity than those of the whites. Why 
should there be bars to separate God’s 
people ? John tells us he saw a great 
multitude of all nations and tribes prais- 
ing God. There is no account of separ- 
ate heavens for the different nations, 
nor for high church and low. 

Mr. Hedges’ religion is not confined to 
the pulpit. He carries it into his home, 
where it has left its impress. His three 
daughters are all Christian workers, 
and his son, Charles Sumner, is study- 
ing for the ministry. 

Though the colored churches of Balti- 
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more have done a commendable work, 
there still remains much to bedone. Of 
the 570 convicts in the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary more than half are Africans—so 
classed. It is true that a Chester white, 
with one-sixteenth of Berkshire blood, 
would not be called a black hog if he had 
but a few black hairs, but the ‘ color 
line” of humanity is not so reckoned, 
The white man is mixed up and repre- 
sented in more than one way among 
these convicts, however much the fact 
may be sought to be avoided by pre- 
tended economists. There are white 
men, who would fain be called honor- 
able, who imstead of trying to make 
better citizens of the blacks that are still 
fettered by ignorance and poverty, hire 
them to do their dirty work—really 
criminal offenses—and pay them with 
poisoned whiskey. We have witnessed 
a little of this kind of training prepar- 
atory to voting. 

Under such circumstances it is surpris- 
ing that there are not more colored 
tramps and vagabonds. Judging from 
the work being done by the churches, 
the schools, the temperance organiza- 
tions,and the Brotherhood, with its learn- 
ed counsel, we predict a falling off from 
the colored prison roll. More orderly, 
better organized Sunday schools are sel- 
dom seen, than some of the colored 
schools of Baltimore. 

We noticed but one thing to be criticised 
in their meetings. The sexton in one of 
the large densely crowded churches did 
not understand, or failed to perform, his 
duty, by allowing it to getso intensely 
hot and close that we were tempted to 
speak out in meetin’ in the anguage of 
the immortal writer of ‘‘ Oads,”—‘* Oh 
Sextant, give usa little fresh air !” 

To be honest with all allow me, in 
closing these hasty sketches, to say that 
they reveal a state of things which sug- 
gests that it would be well for some of 
our white folks to look to their laurels, 
lest they be beaten by the ex-slaves in the 
race of true progress. 

PLEBEIAN. 


WHY? 
Why does the fairest of roses 
Bewray in its heart a thorn? 
Or why is the dearest pleasure 
So oft of a sorrow born ? 
Why do the rose-tinted petals 
Hide in their dew-drop a tear ? 
And rainbow bright of hope appear 
In the cloudy sky of fear? 
The rose, but a type, a symbol 
Of love, that lovelier appears 
When shedding its rare, sweet fragrance 
To brighten earth’s thorns and tears. 
And since Life’s sky must be clouded, 
Thorns pierce, and the tear-drops fall, 
Let rose of Love in your garden, 
Life’s dearest and best recall. 
Let it brighten the sky o’er clouded, 
Let it shine in tears’ dim mist ; 
And lips that murmur repining, 
Be wrcathed in smiles as Love-kissed. 
CALLIE L. BONNEY. 
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SOME DEFINITIONS. 

Labor is life.— Carlyle. 

Negro.—The image of God cut in ebony: 
— Fuller. 

Irony.—An insult conveyed in the form of 
a compliment.— Whipple. 

Fanaticism is religion caricatured. — 
Whipple. 

Art is the perfection of Nature.—<Sir 
Thomas Browne. 

Censure is the tax a man payeth to the 
public for being eminent.—Swift. 

Architecture.—Frozen music. 

Gratitude.—The memory of the heart. 

Hope.—The blossom of happiness. 

Grief.—May be joy misunderstood.—Z. B. 
Browning. 

Idleness is the key of beggary.—Spurgeon. 

Evil is obstruction ; good is accomplish. 
ment.—Margaret Fuller. 

Prayer is the key to open day and the 
bolt to shut in the night.— 7aylor. 

Education is the knowledge of how to use 
the whole of one self. -Beecher. 

Woman is the Sunday of man.— Michelet. 

Dictionary, the exchequer of words. — Dis- 
raeli. 

Laughter.—’Tis the poor man’s plaster. 

Men.—Children of a larger growth.—Dry- 
den. A. L. R, 
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HEREDITY, NOT FATALISM. 


N the psychological order heredity is 
an influence; it is not a fatality. 

It penetrates the very center of our 
inner being by our instincts, race char- 
. acteristics, physiological impulses and 
enticements. But, save in morbid cases, 
it does not so dominate the moral per- 


sonality as to dispossess it of itself and to 


create irresponsibility. Yet, although it 
be only an influence, or rather a com- 
bination of influences, heredity ought to 
be guarded with the utmost care, com-: 
bated and repressed as far as possible, 
that it may not become too heavy a 
weight upon the life of our successors. 
It creates between the generations a law 
of solidarity which doubles our duties 
toward ourselves by adding those toward 
our descendants. Weare responsible in 
a certain measure for them. A man 
may compromise the moral soundness 
of his children or his grandchildren in 
many ways, not only by a veritable and 
involuntary folly which has many a 
chance of transmitting itself, but by 
some germ of mental malady which he 
should have effectually combated ; by 
marriage consummated in violation of 
the laws of a sound physiology; by 
habits of intemperance which produce 
profound perturbations, and, as it were, 
the anticipated depravation of the child 
conceived under such conditions; it 
may be by excess of toil producing 


fatigue of the brain ; or by a too com- 
plaisant culture of eccentric sentiments ; 
by a habitual exaltation or melancholy, 
in which one may be placed, like Ham- 
let, to sport with folly. Itis cause for 
trembling to think upon all the divers 
forms of responsibility which weigh 
upon us in regard to the future history 
of our race. A vice, a penchant con- 
tracted; may have a considerable rever- 
beration in that future which we shall 
not personally know. And, in like 
manner, good habits, a relish for noble 
and pure sentiments, a lofty cultivation 
of the mind, and an assiduous discipline 
of the will, may modify most happily 
one’s nature, even the temperament 
which is transmissible. There is then a 
power of transmitting evil which de- 
pends upon ourselves, a sort of original 
sin, physiological or instinctive, which 
we may transmit diminished or en- 
feebled. Ancestors who shall remain 
unknown to their descendants, and who 
themselves shall never know these, the 
men of each generation, are not thereby 
the less bound in regard to them by the 
laws of justice and charity. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that this class of consid- 
erations shall enter into our moral edu- 
cation. We have good reasons for say- 
ing that amid all the influences which 
affect man one of the most powerful is 
thedead. One long since passed away 
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weighs upon us. It depends upon us 
that the present, which we are fashion- 
ing, shall weigh with a less heavy 
weight upon our descendants, or that, 
at least, we make the task less diffieult 
than it has been made for us of amelior- 
ating, as far as that is possible, every- 
thing around us, and the moral nature 
within us. 

Without denying any of these influ- 
ences we have looked them in the face, 
taken their measure, and after having 
marked out their place in life we have 
essayed to limit them. We have en- 
deavored to prove that there is in every 
living being an element of individuality 
which escapes the law of heredity, and 
which in man exalts itself to personality. 
The making man free is the end of life. 
Man is then something more than the 
fragile product of the interaction of 
commercial forces. He is a being dis- 
tinct from every other being, and capa- 
ble of indefinite development by con- 
science and liberty. Despite all the 
fatalities which we encounter from with- 
out or which we bear within ourselves, 
the biologic school has never succeeded 
except by tricks of logic and analysis in 
disembarrassing itself of this personal 
power. This element, irreducible into 
any other, manifests itself in every free 
act, which is a protestation against the 
law of heredity, which suspends or sup- 
presses it in all the really moral circum- 
stances of life, which commences new 
series of phenomena not forseen, which, 
in fine, creates responsibility by rejecting 
the too facile excuses of a lazy fatalism. 
It manifests itself in education — that 
which we give ourselves, and that which 
we receive from others ; which last is a 
double act of volition, the action of an- 
other's will upon our will. It shows 
itself in the formation of character, 
which is in part the work of the man, 
the expression of his moral life, the liv- 
ing history of his struggles and his trials. 
It has its part in the institution of privi- 
leged classes, in the selection of the 
courage or the merit which founds them, 


and also in the decline which drags 
them down to ruin, and in which it is 
rare that there are not some grave faults 
or failings to note in those who compose 
them. Finally, the most undeniable 
manifestation and the most notable of 
this element of human personality, its 
social revelation, is the very history of 
progress. Heredity all alone explains 
nothing but the transmission of an ac- 
quired state ; the most considerable col- 
lection of phenomena of which it can 
render account is civilization, that is to 
say, as it has been well-defined, the bal- 
ance-sheet of a society at any given 
moment, what it has that is solid, fixed, 
in store, in a word, of ideas, of senti- 
ments, of institutions, its industrial capi- 
eal, scientific and moral. Heredity is a 
power of stability, of conservation, not 
of acquisition ; it is the instrument par 
excellence of civilization ; it is not the 
faculty of progress. That which ex- 
plains progress, or the contrary, that is 
to say the acquisition of a new state, of a 
new style of art, of industry, of science, 
is the effect of each and all, determining 
a forward march, a movement. It isa 
grand initiation which has succeeded. 
The civilizations which no longer ad- 
vance are those which are saturated to 
excess with heredity, with tradition and 
with routine. So soon as effort stops, 
mobility and life cease, stagnation com- 
mences, decadence is near at hand. The 
role of these two principles is thus 
sharply marked. In the intellectual 
and social order heredity conserves; it 
is liberty which creates in the struggle 
for life. The future is for the individ- 
uals and the people who know how these 
two forces unite, and harmonize them in 
a durable action—the initiative faculty, 
and respect for the past. 
TRANSLATED BY THE LATE J. G. WILSON, D.D., 


——————_ = ————— 


Sma. Pox.—We know almost noth- 
ing of that mode of curing disease called 
homeopathy ; but we have observed that 
many physicians of this school are re- 
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markably successful when dealing with 
either cholera or small-pox. They rarely 
lose a case of the latter, and, under the 
more skillful of their practitioners, the 
patient comes through that fearful or- 
deal, not only without disfigurement, 
but with quite as good, or, as beautiful 
complexions, as they had before being 
attacked by the disease. Dr. Wm. 
Wesselhoeft, of Boston, more than 
twenty years ago saved his patients from 
the cruel pitting by keeping their faces 
covered constantly by soft, double white 
linen, wrung out of alcohol and water. 
This was a most reasonable mode of 
procedure, since the observations of 
several eminent physicians have agreed 
that it is the light, which acting on the 
pustules, causes the pitting; and white 
reflects the rays of light (as black absorbs 
them), and alcohol applied to the skin 





--— 


cools, by causing rapid evaporation. 

It is well to know these things mn 
time. As long as the poor and ignorant 
live amid filthy conditions, such as 
obfain in the French quarter of Mon- 
treal and in some parts of our large 
cities, so long the intelligent and 
cleanly may, if exposed, be subject to 
the disease, and almost any woman but 
a mother would as willingly die as re- 
cover with disfigured looks. 

We know that in small-pox although 
the pustules cover the entire body only 
the face and the region about the ears 
is ‘marked,’ because these are exposed to 
to the light. A well-ventilated room, as 
little light as is consistent with this, and 
a cool temperature are most desirable. 
Watch the sufferer continually to pre- 
vent any scratching of the faee, which 
will surely cause disfigurement. X. Y. 





DIABETES.* 


WO kinds of this disease are recog- 

nized : diabetes mellitus, or that 

with sugar in the urine, and diabetes 

insipidus, or that without sugar. The 

former is the.more common and serious 

disorder. Both kinds are accompanied 
with profuse dischages of urine. 

The causes of diabetes are not well-de- 
fined, although it is clearly enough ascer- 
tained that the disturbance of the renal 
functions that produces it is an indica- 
tion of a lowered vital tone of the body, 
resulting from nervous enfeeblement. 
Whatever will weaken the organism in 
general, such as sudden exposure to 
cold or dampness, excessive indulgence 
in alcoholic liquors, high-living, sexual 
abuses, melancholy or prolonged grief, 
excessive labor, severe injuries in the 
back or head, rheumatism or gout, etc., 
will predispose to a diabetic attack. If 
sugar is found in one’s urine it does not 
follow that he has diabetes, as a healthy 
person may sometimes have a consider- 
able quantity temporarily, and it often 


* Right of re-publication reserved. 


appears therein as an accompaniment of 
catarrh of the stomach ; but if with its 
appearance there is an abnormal dis- 
charge of fluid that persistently keeps 
up, the diagnosis is rendered easy. 
Symptoms.— The early stages of the 
ailment may not occasion anxiety, the 
patient thinking that he is troubled with 
indigestion or a temporary nerve dis- 
turbance. There is usually constipation 
of the bowels or irregular appetite and 
a desire to drink. At length it is no- 
ticed that the visits to the water-closet 
are more frequent than usual, and the 
quantity of urine voided is larger. As 
the disease proceeds the symptoms be- 
come more severe, the skin feels harsh 
and dry ; there is a sensation of heat 
and weight at the stomach; alternate 
chills and flushes of heat are experi- 
enced, and the patient is very low-spir- 
ited. All the symptoms go on steadily, 
increasing in severity; the gums be- 
come red, swollen and bleed from slight 
pressure; the taste is depraved; the 
tongue foul and red at the edges ; the 
strength declines, and the appetite that 
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was previously voracious at length gives 
way ; the lungs become swollen and the 
pulse quick and weak. 

The presence of sugar in the urine, 
when considerable, is readily detected 
by color, smell, etc., but its quantity can 
only be known by chemical tests. There 
are cases on record in which the dis- 
charge of urine reached in a day the 
great amount of six gallons, for which 
the quantity of food and drink seemed 
totally inadequate, and thus showing a 
great constitutional waste. In the aver- 
age case the discharge may vary from 
four quarts to ten. Recovery from dia- 
betes mellitus is quite rare, although the 
percentage is much greater than in 
former years. When it occurs in early 
youth the prospect is most unfavorable, 
as it indicates organic defects that may 
not be compensated for or corrected by 
any of the systemic functions. In 
adults, especially those in middle life, 
if there be no serious complication with 
other diseases, diabetes may run a long 
course; but if the patient be afflicted 
with some malady of the heart or lungs 
it is likely to reach a fatal termination 
in a few weeks or months. 

Treatment.— This may be summed up 
in two words— suitable nourishment. 
All the drugs of the schools are power- 
less to arrest the progress of the disease, 
although many are suggested by physi- 
cians of experience as palliative of cer- 
tain of the more distressing symptoms. 
Bromine is claimed by many as useful 
in reducing the product of sugar and 

the quantity of urine. And opium and 
phosphorus are advised to mitigate the 
nervous irritability. As the disease is 
characterized by an excessive waste of 
nutritive principles, the chief object of 
the treatment should be to supply food of 
a nature that the digestive system shall 
be able to compens:te for the loss, and 
those elements be withheld that contrib- 
ute to sugar production. Normal blood 
contains a small percentage of sugar, 
from 12 to 33 per cent. of its constitu- 
ents, which is appropriated by different 


tissues. Its principal use appears to be 
the preservation of the heat of the body. 
The sugar-making or glycogenic func- 
tion being abnormal it has been a sub- 
ject of study in treating diabetic patients 
to select a diet that does not contain a 
large proportion of saccharine matter. 
Starchy foods are therefore to be eaten 
very sparingly, and those fruits and veg- 
etables avoided that are rich in sugar. 
A strictly animal diet has been tried in 
many cases, but it can not long be toler- 
ated, conducive as it is to feverishness 
of the stomach and intestines, and to 
complete loss of appetite. A mixed diet 
is advised, but we think that the propor- 
tion of flesh-meats should be small. 
Bread, in which the gluten of wheat is 
a large constituent, and fruits and vege- 
tables, like cabbage, spinach, celery, let- 
tuce, cauliflower, carrots, are suitable. 
The intense thirst should be met as far 
as it is possible with the exercise of dis- 
cretion. Natural mineral waters that 
contain sodium and potash in moderate 
quantities, as those of Vichy, Carlsbad, 
Apollinaris, ete., are useful. Exercise 
is important, the patient being out of 
doors as much as he can be ; and bath- 
ing—the sitz bath and wet-sheet pack— 
with rubbing or massage, serve to rein- 
vigorate the depressed organs. 
H. 8. D. 


-+> 
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FAT AND FORTY. 
‘* Fat and forty !"—that’s what I am; 
I never drank a ‘‘ cocktail” dram; 
Ne’er a bit of the weed I chew,— 
T’spect that’s why I’m never “‘ blue.” 
My hair is full and fair’s a lad’s, 
My eyes are clear and keen’s a shad’s ; 
Never a sick day have I known, 
From cradle days to forty grown. 





I'm hale and hearty, thro’ and thro’, 
With aches and pains I’ve nought to do; 
An arm that’s strong and steady hand 
I always have at my command. 
The reason for this is quite plain, 
I’ve told it over and over again ; 
I let alone the poison stuff 
That kills at sight, and swre enough. 
P. L. 
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THE SPARE ROOM. 


= No. John.” 

m Little Mrs. Beecher was guilty 
of button-holeing her husband, just as he 
was all ready to go to his office. ‘‘One 
moment, dear.” 

He didn’t say ‘‘Hurry, then.” He 
was too astonished, as she never hin- 
dered him, when once the coat was on 
and the hat in hand. ‘Bless her 
for it, she is a woman of sense,” he had 
always said to himself on his unimpeded 
way. Now here she was doing just 
like other women. What could it 
mean? 

‘*You say you are willing I should 
arrange the house as I think best?” 

** Perfectly.” 

‘‘That’s all; good bye. I won’t stop 
you again.” 

**Good bye, dear.” 

The little woman stood a moment lost 
in thought, just where he left her. Then 
she started with a laugh, ‘‘ That’s the 
last time I will ever listen to the tempter. 
The spare room shall be the back cham- 
ber.” 

Running up-stairs, she just stopped to 
kiss Roly-Poly, the baby, and give him a 
toss, returning him to Adaline’s care 
who had him in charge, as it was 
Saturday. Then she hurried off. 

For the next two hours, there was no 
busier woman in all Briarfield than Mrs. 
Beecher. A neighbor looked in and 
called her to the head of the stairs, 
where she leaned over, her pretty brown 
hair all tied up in a sweeping-cap. 

“ My! you ain’t settled yet?” exclaimed 
the neighbor. 

‘* All to rights except the spare room,” 
called Mrs. Beecher over the railing. 

‘*T always fix that first in my fall 
cleaning,” observed the neighbor. 
‘*My! supposing anybody should come 
and find you all sixes and sevens!” 

‘*T should rather be caught by chance 
company than to have my family find me 
napping,” laughed little Mrs. Beecher. 

This was such a new idea that the 


neighbor had nothing to say, only, 
**Tll drop in again when you ain’t so 
driven,” and Mrs. Beecher was free to 
hurry back to her “settling up” once 
more. 

It wasn’t very attractive certainly, 
this little back room with its one win- 
dow. And all the pretty furnishings in 
the world could not make it a fine place. 
But Mrs. Beecher, bustling around, set- 
ting the bureau in one corner, putting a 
gay rug here and a bright sofa pillow 
there, sang at her work, out of a satis- 
fied heart. 

When it was all done, and the supply 
of clean bed-linen and towels put in the 
drawer ready to be arranged on the arri- 
val of the chance company, the little 
woman gave a sigh. 

‘*T hope John will like the change. 
I’m only sorry I kept Adaline in here so 
long.” 

But vain regrets not being in Mrs. 
Beecher’s line, she hurried off to the 
large sunny room just around the hall. 

Adaline was already there with the 
baby, wild to see her own things in the 
new room. 

‘‘I’'m going to be perfectly happy, 
don’t you know,” she replied in a burst 
of confidence to Roly-Poly. ‘*‘ And I’m 
going to be awfully good too.” 

‘*Um,” said Roly-Poly. Mrs, Beecher 
paused by the open door. 

‘**Tt’s the most beautiful place,” ran 
on Adaline; ‘‘ see, Roly, the sun shines 
always here, and I never saw a bit in 
the other room, never the leastest bit,” 
she added emphatically. 

The little mother’s heart had a pang 
just then, and like a flash the pale 
cheeks that had greetel her at the 
breakfast table every morning came 
back to her now. 

‘*Don’t you ever tell, Roly,” cried 
Adaline, in a stage whisper, ‘‘but I 
used to cry in there, and wish my papa 
could afford to buy a nice house where 
the sun danced all around. Now prom- 
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ise; don’t you ever tell, say ‘no’ real 
loud.” 

‘*‘No,” shouted the baby. 

The tears came now into the eyes of 
the little woman hearing unpleasant 
truths out there in the hall. But there 
was more to tell. 

“I’m a big girl,” Adaline was saying, 
“I’m company now, and I’m going to 
behave nice. I wonder why people 
don’t always do so, and give the children 
who live at the house all the year round, 
a good place. Don’t you ?” 

‘*‘Ar-goo,” said Roly Poly.” 

“‘T wonder so, too,” said Mrs. Beecher, 
softly, with all her heart as she stole 
away. 


oe 


**You’re a wise woman,” said John, 
when he came home to dinner, peering 
into the spare room, “I always wonder- 
ed why you didn’t take this room for the 
spare chamber instead of giving up that 
splendid sunny one to people who only 
dropped in once in a dog's age.” 

“O, John ! why didn’t you say so?’ 
cried Mrs. Beecher. ‘‘There, I’ve been 
worrying, afraid you wouldn't like to be 
different from other people who always 
have one handsome room.” 

“T’d rather be hospitable tomy own 
family first,” said John, ‘‘and give them 
sunshine instead of doctor's stuffs. It’s 
the best thing you’ve done in one spell, 
Martha. Come, there’s the dinner bell.” 





a 


A LOOK TO THE FUTURE. 


O a great city like New York, the 
old adage—‘‘ One half the world 
does not know how the other half lives,” 
is peculiarly applicable. Fortunately 
for the half which does not live, but 
simply exists, kindly-hearted men and 
women look them up and devise ways 
for the bettering of their condition. Not 
the least of these noble devisements is 
the cooking-school of the present day. 
A school in which little girls from every 
rank in life, but especially from the poor 
and lowly, are taught how to cook so as 
to secure the best results for the needs 
of the frail body. This ‘‘ high art” is of 
far more value to the human family 
than any decorative craze that has de- 
moralized a household with dyspepsia 
and gout or some of their kindred. 

The men and women who are bend- 
ing their energies, laying down their 
purses, rolling up their sleeves and don- 
ning aprons as teachers, riding the 
hobby of “reform through the palate 
and stomach,” advocating hygienic 
Cooking-Schools, are true benefactors ; 
may their number increase. 

There is so much said now, and said 
with a recklessness wholly inexcusable, 
about the higher education of women, 


that a wrong impression is gaining 
ground, the bitter fruit of which the 
universal public will be obliged to eat in 
the way of a still decreasing interest in 
the true home. There is always room for 
the home-maker ; there is not room for 
successful achievement in professional 
lines for one-fiftieth of the women who 
start out with the expectation of doing 
great things in the business world. 
Hence it is a pleasure to see the ex- 
periments of industrial schools of all 
kinds for both boys and girls; and 
especially is it gratifying to see this 
sagacious look to the future which is 
embodied in the cooking-school, where 
the hygienic use of food elements is 
practically taught. 

Not only are young girls taught, but 
there are classes for young married 
ladies ; in fact, older ladies are not ex- 
cluded, should they be convinced of the 
importance of healthful diet, and reach 
a realizing sense of their duties in the 
highest sphere a woman can reach— 
that of being a home-maker. The New 
York Cooking-school (17 Lafayette Place) 
recently celebrated its fifth anniversary 
with an exhibit of toothsome dishes pre- 


pared by the pupils. The report of this 
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work will prove interesting to those 
who desire to know how to establish 
similar institutions elsewhere. 

While the school teaches the best 
methods of preparing animal food, it 
does not teach the compounding of mix- 
tures in which condiment exceeds food 
and so lays the foundation for future ail- 
ments of the stomach, if not of the en- 
tire body. The proper preparation of 
cereal food is understandingly taught. 
The graham gems and oatmeal are so 
delivious and satisfying that the meat 
dishes will cease to be considered an ab- 
solute necessity to life. Fruits and 
their uses enter largely into the 
course of study. In this direction 
lies much good for the workingman’s 
family. When they have learned that 
nutritious and economical food can also 
be made desirable to the palate and pleas- 
ing to the eye, a large item in the social 
problems of the day will have been an- 
swered, never again to be gainsaid. 

The strong points in the curriculum of 
this common-sense cooking-school, are 
economy, healthfulness, attractiveness, 
and the reason why—or the chemistry 
of food. In introducing the taste for 
wholesome food into the houses of the 
poor, the old story of the new window- 
curtains will be repeated. The daintily 


prepared table must have clean faces and 
hands ; the clean faces and hands must 
have smooth hair and smiles ; the smooth 
hair and smiles, will awaken pleasant 
chat ; pleasant chat will create a desire 
for good books ; good books must have 
the companionship of well-arranged 
furniture and tidy clothes ; tidy clothes 
draw the wearer to church, and to care- 
ful selection of friends. 

The importance of well-cooked food is 
largely under-rated, or confounded with 
mixtures which must strike terror to the 
soul of the goddess of health, as they 
certainly do the bodies wherein they are 
consumed, 

A mistaken notion prevails to the effect 
that people of wealth indulge their appe- 
tites with the constant use of compound- 
ed dishes, whereas the truth is that the 
intelligent rich live more simply than 
their poorer neighbors. ‘‘ I’m afther 
lavin’ me place, miss, cuz its meself is 
niver ust to oatmale an apple-sass, an 
crame fer me brekfass, its lashin’s of 
mate oim ust to, an its a brennin’ shame 
til’ rich folks to be a settin down to the 
likes of that. Oat-male an apple-sass, 
howly Moses !”’ and this insulted, abused 
Bridget is only one out of many who 
bring like complaints against their sen- 
sible employers. A. E. 


———- pememme 


CHAINED TO 


A ancient writer tells us of a man 

who was chained to a putrefying 
carcass for three days, but I am going 
to tell of something worse than that. I 
am going to tell of a good and beautiful 
girl who is chained to a worse than rot- 
ten carcass for life. 

An English family came to America 
and settled in the town where [I live. 
They had an unmarried daughter who 
was very handsome, and the peer of the 
family in goodness. The parents are of 
the grasping kind, and as soon as their 
daughters reach their teens they want 
them to get married, so as to lighten the 
expenses of the family. They do not 


A CARCASS. 


stop at wanting their daughters to get 
married, but they go so far as to courta 
man and compel their daughter to marry 
him. They thus compelled a daughter, 
aged eighteen, to marry an old, broken- 
down, tyrannical mining operator, just 
because he had afew dollars. But that 
case is not the subject of this article ; 
she is a younger daughter named Sadie. 

One year ago Sadie was fifteen years 
old. She accepted the company of a 
young man to spend the Fourth of July 
at a celebration. He became smitten 
with her beauty and proposed marriage, 
which she declined, and afterward re- 
fused to accept hiscompany. The young 
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man—if I can call him man—then be- 
gan courting her father and mother. 
He succeeded in winning their “ affec- 
tions ” and obtaining a promise of mar- 
riage. Sadie declined the bargain, but 
her parents said she must marry him. 
She then begged the young man not to 
insist on marriage, for she did not love 
him and she could neither be happy 
with him nor make him happy. The 
‘*thing,” miscalled man, could not see 
the point and insisted on her becoming 
his wife. She then declared she would 
not be his wife under any circumstances, 
and did all she could consistently do to 
get him to dislike her. But he had 
neither sense nor manhood enough to 
give up one who hated his very appear- 
ance. Presently it came to the point 
where she must either marry him or be 
turned upon the cold world homeless, 
among strangers. She then consented 
and the ceremony was performed, but 
she refused to live with him and for 
many nights had her younger sister 
with her. After the tyrannical power 
was again brought to bear upon her she 
lived with him a few weeks and then 
left him. After a few weeks grinding 
in the mills of Sheol, she resumed living 
with him as his wife. The couple passed 
afew miserable months together and one 
morning last August as the sun cast its 
golden light over the mountain’s brow, 
Sadie was missed and sought for, but not 
found. She had gone away 100 miles to 
the cabin of her sister, whose fate was 
much like herown. After a short time 
the thing called her “ husband” left the 
country with the avowed intention of 
never returning or being heard from. 
Sadie hearing of this eventually returned 
home, but to her horror who should 
turn up in a few weeks but her would- 
be ‘‘ husband ?’ After two more months 
beneath the tyrants’ lash she again con- 
sents to live with the pumpkin-headed 
thing in preference to becoming an out- 
cast in the world. 

Happiness is the object of life, and our 
every thought and acticn is to gain it. 


When happiness is destroyed what is 
life? Itis not worth living. Happiness 
can not be outweighed by all the wealth 
in the world. "Tis better to take life 
itself than to take happiness. Who will 
say that Sadie’s happiness is not ruined, 
at ‘least in her present condition? Do 
what she may it is injured to some ex- 
tent for life. 

Marriage is the union of two loving 
souls. Without mutual love a union 
can not exist, and therefore marriage is 
impossible. The ceremony is nothing 
more nor less than a form of public ac- 
knowledgment. All the ceremonies in 
the world will not unite two persons if 
love is lacking. If they love each other 
they are already united. Sadie is not in 
reality married, and the compulsion of 
her parents can not be called anything 
better than forced sexual crime. Nature 
designed that those who marry shall 
love, and the penalty for breaking this 
law is severe. Children born of parents 
who hate each other area sad grievance 
to humanity. 

Parents who compel their children to 
marry commit a great sin against hu- 
manity and God. They not’ only blast 
their offsprings’ happiness, but they 
force upon society a class of beings that 
are a curse to it. Their curses are un- 
numbered and untold. The heaving 
breast, the broken heart-strings, the fall- 
ing tears, the pallid face, the shrunken 
form, the faded beauty, the injured, 
diseased offspring, the wretched outcast 
are curses in themselves. Justice is 
based upon the principle that we may do 
whatever seems good to us, as long as 
we do not infringe upon the happiness of 
others. This is the highest possible 
liberty that can be given to mankind. 
Justice demands that offenders against 
this be punished, or, in other words, 
forfeit a portion of their own liberty. 
No greater transgression of liberty is 
known than chaining a good, pure 
woman to a man for whom she not only 
entertains no inclination, but heartily 
seeks to avoid because of disgust. ©. H. D. 
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HEALTH PAPERS.—NO. 2. 


“e 


UT these ideas are unpopular.” 
We do not deny it. What next? 
‘*It is presumption for a mere handful 
of people to set up and maintain the- 
ories so at variance with generally re- 
ceived opinions.” Is it? Weill, go on. 
“The wise and good men of the medi- 
cal profession, sustained by over-whelm- 
iny numbers of educated and infiuen- 
tial minds, are much less likely to be in 
error than the small minority opposed 
to them.” Indeed! Must we then ac- 
cept the religion of Buddha because its 
adherents outnumber those of any 
other class, whether pagan or Chris- 
tian? That theseobjections seem to be 
well founded is not to be denied. But 
to seem to be and to be are not always 
the same. The Gospel seemed to the 
Jewish Sanhedrim to be a great heresy. 
The Savior seemed to thema presump- 
tuous blasphemer. Onlyalittle band of 
humble and obscure adherents accepted 
his teachings and recognized in him the 
long They were 
everywhere spoken against ; They ‘suf- 
fered cruel mockings 
They were ‘destitute, 
ted.’ Does any one 
Gospel is therefore 
holy one an impostor ? 

Galileo was arrested, imprisoned, and 
condemned to death as a heretic, for 
making known the true theory of the 
solar system. He was forced to recant 
to save himself from execution. His 
recantation was made with a mental 
reservation which found expression in 
a vigorous stamp of his foot on the earth 
and the suppressed exclamation—‘‘And 
yet she moves.” In his mind, the 
forced recantation was a nullity. All 
the learned scientists and theologians of 
his day considered his opinions both 
scientifically and religiously erroneous. 
Yet, in our day, all who have made 
themselves familiar with the subject 
know that they were wrong and what 


expected Messiah. 


and scourgings.’ 
afllicted, tormen- 
believe that the 
untrue and the 


he taught was, and is, incontrovert- 
able truth. 

Christopher Columbus believed the 
world to be a sphere, which might be 
circumnavigated. For this he was des- 
pised and ridiculed as a visionary fana- 
tic. Yet he wasable to prove, and did 
prove, the correctness of his opinions 
and the falsity of the accumulated wis- 
dom arrayed against him. 

Professor Morse believed that electric- 
ity could be made available for the trans- 
mission of messages between distant 
places. He had demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of his invention as fully as his 
private means would justify. When he 
asked for a small appropriation to erect 
an experimental line of telegraph be- 
tween Washington and Baltimore, the 
wisdom of a distinguished senator 
prompted him to say that he would not 
favor the appropriation of a single dollar 
in aid of the wild project of a crazy 
man, 

But to-day, the world would feel it an 
irreparable loss if deprived for the pres- 
ent and for all future time of the tele- 
graph and of its iegitimate offspring, the 
telephone. But examples need not be 
multiplied. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in own mind. Ig- 
nore the voice of numbers so far as it 
speaks contrary to enlightened convic- 
tions based on thorough investigations 
One, with right 
on his side, is better authority than a 
million on the side of error. Admitting 
that the voice of the majority is to be 
accepted as presumptive evidence in any 
controversy by no means implies that 
itis to be recognized as final. The ques- 
tion is not how many, or how few ac- 
cept a doctrine, but how strong or how 
weak are the proofs foror against it. 
Many of the leading discoveries of mod- 
ern times have had to fight their way to 
popularity through the most determined 
opposition, not unfrequently from the 


his 


and clear conceptions. 
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very class of persons most benefited by 
them. If such proves to be the experi- 
ence of a sound, national theory of 
health, it will be but history repeating 
itself. About the first thing a new-born 
child swallows is a dose of catnip tea. 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, or its 
equivalent in some other form soon fol- 
lows. If the child, the youth, or the 
adult is sick or afraid of being sick, the 
first inquiry is, what drug is to be swal- 
lowed ? Such is our education. The 
doctors and the druggists, the nostrum 
makers and venders, are carefully train- 
ed to stand guard in its defense and 
honestly thinkin doing so they become 
public benefactors. 

They are taught by the medical 
schools to look with contempt upon all 
who refuse to recognize them as ora- 
cles. It they are ever so indiscreet as 
to treat with common courtesy any who 
refuse to recognize them as such, they 
are ostracised by medical societies as 
unworthy members. At the risk of pro- 
fessional character they dare not hold 
consultations with members of other 
schools, or advocates of conflicting opin- 
ions, though wiser, better and more 
honorable than themselves. Loaded 
down with professional learning they 
are not.expected, or permitted, to be 
progressive beyond the metes and 
bounds established by accredited author- 
ities. 

J. 8. GALLOWAY, M. D. 
—_—— - ose ~~ 

A Society oF MEDICAL WOMEN.— 
Although some women physicians have 
been received as members of the West 
End Medical Society of this city, where 
they may exchange experiences and join 
in discussions with professional men, it 
seems desirable that medical women 
should form a Society of their own, 
where the other sex need not be ad- 
mitted. All medical women of experi- 
ence will agree that new complications 
of diseases among women and children 
are constantly arising, especially in 
this cosmopolitan town with its vari- 


able climate, and that although some 
medical men have given us pathological 
works of value, we believe that we 
could add some pages, at least, of im- 
portance and usefulness to their works. 

The majority of women will not speak 
to a medical man of their physical ail- 
ments with that entire freedom and un- 
reserve which is necessary to the full 
understanding of a chronic case of dis- 
ease, while a woman physician of expe- 
rience and tact may be able to draw 
from her a complete history of her 
symptoms and sufferings. It therefore 
seems desirable that we should meet 
regularly, to hear and discuss papers 
and the interesting cases of different 
members of the society, and to consider 
new and improved methods of allevi- 
ating suffering, restoring health, and 
teaching our fellow creatures how to live. 

ELIZABETH DUDLEY. M. D. 
sonsiiianintasclipiilaeisiaglajomscan teas 

The Senate of South Carolina has re- 
cently passed a bill applying to two 
counties, making not only the manufac- 
ture and sale of liquor a misdemeanor, 
but requiring railway officials to keep a 
public record of all packages of liquor 
received, and punishing with one vear’s 
imprisonment any person having liquor 
shipped to him. The bill also enjoins 
that no person shall give to another a 
drink of liquor in his own dwelling 
if it be near his place of business. 
Bravo, 8. C.! 


RIGHT MAKES MIGHT, 
Though you see no banded army, 
Though you hear no cannon’s rattle, 
We are in a mighty contest, 
We are fighting a great battle. 
We are few, but we are right, 
And we wage the holy fight, 
Night and day, and day and night. 


—— 





If we do not fail or falter, 
If we do not sleep or slumber, 
We shall win in this great contest, 
Though the foe is twice our number. 
This the burden of our song— 
We are few, but we are strong, 
And right must triumph over wrong. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





A Remarkable Voyage.—The Post 
Intelligencer of Seatile, W. 'T., gives a very 
interesting account of a sailing vessel’s odd 
career on the ocean: 

Captain J. N. Armstrong, now in com- 
mand of the bark Kalakaua, loading lumber 
at Port Blakely for the west coast of South 
America, was in Seattle the other day. Cap- 
tain Armstrong will be remembered as the 
commander who brought the ship Templar 
from New York to San Francisco a few 
years ago on one of the most remarkable 
passages on record. After being out for 
some time, the captain went to a foreign 
pert, and for some reason his crew, except- 
ing the officers, left. Finally two English 
ships came in, and from them Captain Arm- 
strong made up a new crew, and after be- 
ing out four days the entire crew, including 
the captain and his daughter, were taken 
down with yellow fever. The first mate 
died, and several of the sailors. Those who 
had the disease less violently threw the dead 
overboard, one by one. The ship drifted 
about without a pilot or navigator for more 
than a year. The captain, for two years, 
was so crazy from the ravages of the fever 
that he had to be chained to the deck to 
keep him from jumping overboard. He 
wears the scars from the chains and lash- 
ings to this day. 

During the year that the ship drifted 
about the second mate and three or four of 
the sailors recovered, but being out of sight 
of land, and not understanding navigation, 
they were powerless to do anything with the 
ship. Finally the daughter regained her 
reason, but not her strength. One day she 
sent for the second mate and asked him to 
carry her on deck, which he did. She then 
sent for her father’s iustruments, and by the 
aid of these and her knowledge of naviga- 
tion she figured out the location of the ves- 
sel. She then took the charts from the 
cabin and traced out a route to San Fran- 
cisco. She then prectically took command 
of the vessel and ordered the second mate 
and surviviug members of the crew to make 
sail, and gave them the directions in which 
to sail. Every day for months she would 
be carried on deck to take the sun an give 
her orders. 


Days and weeks passed and the ship con- 
tinued on her journey. Being so light- 
handed the vessel could not be properly 
managed and could carry but little sail, 
consequently her progress was but slow. 
After many weary months the captain re- 
gained his reason, and when he learned of 
what his daughter had done he was greatly 
surprised, and declared that had he been 
placed in the same position he could not 
have done better. The ship was loaded 
with general merchandise, the cargo. being 
insured for over $200,000. The long ab- 
sence of the ship, and no tidings from her, 
led the owners to believe that she, with all 
hands on board, had been lost. Imagine 
their surprise when one bright day in sum- 
mer the ship Templar, with her cargo ail 
intact, came sailing into San Francisco bay. 


The American Farmer.— City life 
has never given the best examples and illus- 
trations of honesty and fair dealings among 
men. We read that away back in the dim 
centuries of the past when Greece was in 
the zenith of her glory, when her arts and 
civilization were foremost among the nations 
of the earth, one of her purest and best citi- 
zens, the philosopher Diogenes, was seen 
upon the street of Athens at mid-day with a 
burning lamp in his hand, and being asked 
by a friend what he was doivg with a lamp 
upon the streets at noon, lighted, replied 
that he was in search of an honest man. 
And we are inclined to believe that even in 
these enlightened days of the nineteenth 
century, a wiser man than the Grecian phil- 
osopher might even with the aid of an elec- 
tric light search in vain in some of our great 
cities for an honest man. Not so, however, 
in the country districts, and hence it oc- 
curred to me that the most fitting subject 
for your consideration at your annual gather- 
ing, would be the importance and dignity of 
the American farmer. He is in the broadest 
sense of nationality, the truest representative 
type of an American citizen. Indeed the 
American farmer proper is the most com- 
plete and independent sovereign that can be 
found in the family of man, especially when 
he owns the land he cultivates. This is no 
extravagant expression—the history of the 
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human race, from the ancient days of Egyp- 
tian splendor, when the lands belonged to 
the three ruling-classes, the king, priests 
and soldiers, down to the present time, 
affirms it. And at no period of the world’s 
progress has there been a time when the 
province of the farmer, »s a factor in a 
nation’s welfare and greatness, was more 
potent for good than that of the American 
farmer of to-day. With his farm well- 
stocked, managed and paid for, he is the true 
citizen and sovereign of his country. In 1871 
and again in 1881, it was the privilege of your 
speaker to travel through the best agricul- 
tural regions of Great Britain and Continen- 
tal Europe, and in no section can you find 
that supreme reality which the farmers of 
America enjoy; the mildewed touch of 
royalty, rank aristocracy and oppression are 
the blightening frosts that chill the aspira- 
tions of the farmers of those countries, and 
it may safely be asserted that no nation can 
be truly great, prosperous and contented 
when the lands are owned and burdened by 
a titled nobility. What better illustration 
of that fact do we need, than the significant 
event of that patriotic gift by the warm- 
hearted people of France, who recognize 
this country as the only place on the civil- 
ized globe where a statue could properly be 
erected symbolizing the glorious sentiment 
of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World.”— 
From address of Mr. W. H. H. Russ, at 
Greene County Agricultural Fair, 1886. 


Prevention of Noise.—To those 
who carry on any operations requiring much 
hammering or pounding, a simple means of 
deadening the noise of their work is a great 
relief- Several methods have been suggest- 
ed, but the best are probably these : 1. Rub- 
ber cushions under the legs of the work- 
bench. Chamber's Journal describing a fac- 
tory where the hammering of fifty copper- 
smiths was scarcely audible in the room be. 
low, their benches having under each leg a 
rubber cushion. 2. Kegs of sand or saw- 
dust applied in the same way. A few 
inches of sand or sawdust is first poured into 
each keg ; on this is laid a board or block 
upon which the leg rests, and round the leg 
and block is poured fine dry sand or saw- 
dust. Not only all noise, but all vibration 
and shock, is prevented; and an ordinary 
anvil, so mounted, may be used in a dwel- 


ling house without annoying the inhabitants 
To amateurs, whose workshops are almost 
always located in dwelling houses, this de- 
vice affords a cheap and simple relief froma 
very great annoyance. 


New York Academy of Anthro- 
pology.—At the January meeting of this 
society Mr. Round, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Prison Association, delivered an in- 
teresting address on Social Wastes, as ex- 
emplified in the common methods of treat- 
ing criminals. He said that according to 
statistics a criminal at large cost the State 
$1800 a year, and it was far cheaper to 
keep him in confinement. For every one 
in prison there were five at large, and at the 
sum mentioned the cost to the country of 
the criminal class was estimated at $480,- 
000,000, a year. Besides, there was a steady 
increase of this class from year to year, 
with a proportionate increase of their cost 
to society. The increase was more due to 
immigration, in which there was a large 
criminal element, than to causes at home, it 
being found that there wasa close relation 
between the statistics of crime and immigra- 
tion. The best data shows that 78 per cent. 
of the crime in our country is committed by 
foreigners, or children of foreigners who 
have inherited the evil propensities of their 
parents. European governments make Amer- 
ica a sort of Botany Bay for some of their 
worst criminals, and hundreds of despera- 
does come here after exhausting their Jaw- 
less arts in their own country. One step in 
the course of reform should be a careful 
supervision of the foreign passenger service, 
through the establishment of a police force, 
so that every criminal and professional 
mendicant should not be permitted to land 
on our shores. 

Another important step in the solution of 
the problem of reform, is the training of the 
young end of prison inmates in branches of 
industry. The want of a knowledge of 
some useful trade is a conspicuous feature 
in our criminal population. Give a man 
the ability to use his hands and seuses in a 
self-supporting branch of labor, and you will 
invest him with the means of protecting 
himself against vice and crime. 

The system now in practice at the Elmira 
Reformatory has demonstrated the truth of 
this. It brings out the man ina convict and 
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trains him to be a self-respecting, law observ- 
ing, and useful citizen ; whereas, by the com- 
mon method of our State prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, especially where convicts are bound 
to hard labor that the institutions may be 
run at a profit or pay their way, the prisoner 
when relieved is usually the dogged, sullen 
villain he was before confinement. Under 
the Elmira method 80 per cent of the con- 
victs are redeemed ; while according to ex- 
perts 17 per cent is the highest estimate of 
the reformed under the old system. 
H. 8. D. 


Boiler Explosions Not *Acci. 
dents.”’—In an item published by the Lon- 
don Jronmonger, Mr. Thomas Gray, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Marine Department of the 
Board of Trade, in reporting upon the work- 
ing of the Boiler Exp!osions Act, 1882, dur- 
ing the twelve months which ended June 30, 
1886, makes it perfectly clear that boiler ex- 
plosions are not accidents. Mr. Gray says 
that the term ‘‘accidert,” as applied to the 
explosion of boilers, is a misnomer, and 
adds that the only circumstance connected 
with many of these explosions that could be 
called accidental was that they remained so 
long at work without exploding. Last 
year there were more explosions than in any 
of the preceding four years, the total being 
57, as against 43, 41 and 45 in 1884.85, 
1883-84, 1882-’83, respectively. There were 
33 lives lost and 89 persons injured by 
boiler explosions last year. Mr. Gray classi- 
fies the causes to which the explosions were 
attributable as follows: Deterioration, cor- 
rosin, safety-valve defective, etc., 32; de- 
fective design or construction, 16; ignor- 
ance, neglect. or carelessness of attendants, 
6; and miscellaneous, 3. It is thus shown 
that 26 per cent of the total number of ex- 
plosions was due to neglect on the part of 
the owners of boilers. In spite of this scri- 
ous negligence, Mr. Gray says, ‘the ver- 
dicts of ‘accidental death’ which were al- 
most invariably returned, and generally 
without any qualification by coroners’ jur- 
ies in fatal cases, show that explosions are 
still regarded by the p:rsons who sit on 
those juri’s as being due to causes which 
are beyond control, and unless evidence of 
the clearest and most conclusive kind can 
be produced, an attempt to secure a crimi- 
nal conviction would be certain to end in 


failure.” In many cases this is a matter for 
real regret, for there can be no doubt that in 
many factories boilers are persistently used 
to the great peril of the lives of the work- 
people, long after they are known to be 
positively unsafe. This sort of logic has 
a wide application to boilers used in 
America. 


The Laws of Friction.—An Ex- 
change thus epitomizes the leading princi- 
ples governing friction : 

1. Friction is greatly influenced by the 
smoothness or roughness, hardness or soft- 
ness, of the surface rubbing against each 
other. 

2. It is in proportion to the pressure, or 
load; that is, adouble pressure will produce 
a double amount of friction, and so of any 
other proportionate increase of the load. 

3. The friction does not depend upon 
the extent of surface, the weight of body re- 
maining the same. 

4. The friction is greater after the bodies 
have been allowed to remain for some time 
at rest, in contact with each other, than 
when they are first so placed; as, for exam- 
ple, a wheel turning upon gudgeons will re- 
quire a greater weight to start it after re- 
maining some hours at rest than it would at 
first. The cause of this appears to be, that 
the minute asperities which exist even upon 
the smoothest bodies gradually sink into the 
opposite spaces, and thus hold upon each 
other. It is for the same reason that a great- 
er force is required to set a body in motion 
than to keep it in motion. If about one- 
third the amount of a weight be required to 
move that weight along in the first instance, 
one-fourth will suffice to keep it in mo- 
tion. 

5. The friction of axles does not depend 
upon their velocity ; thus, a railroad car 
traveling at the rate of 20 miles an hour will 
not have been retarded by friction more 
than another which travels only 10 miles in 
that time. It appears, therefore, from the 
last three laws that the amount of friction is 
as the pressure directly, without regard to 
surface, time or yelocity. 

6. Friction is greatly diminished by un- 
guents, and this diminution is as the nature 
of the unguents, without reference to the 
substances moving over them. The kind of 
unguent which ought to be employed de- 
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pends principally upon the load ; it ought 
to suffice just to prevent the bodies from 
coming in contact with each other. The 
lighter the weight, therefore, the finer and 
more fluid the unguent should be, and vice 
versa. 


Are Hobbyists Disagreeable 
People ?—‘ Why is it that all profes- 
sional reformers make themselves personally 
and socially disagreeable and repulsive ?” 
asked the good deacon of a west-side church, 
aus he and I were strolling down Madison 
street this morning. We had just passed a 
vinegar-visaged individual whose business 
was that of a red-hot reformer. ‘It is a 
conundrum you are asking,” I replied; ‘I 
give it up. But is it a fact that all profes- 
sional reformers are disagreeable and repul- 
sive, personally and socially ?” 

* Yes, it is a fact,” said the deacon, who 
is an amiable and philanthropic gentleman 
and a popular and successful man of busi- 
ness withal; ‘and I have long been trying 
to explain it. A reformer is presumably 
actuated by a good motive—a desire to 
make people better by mitigating or abolish- 
ing the vices or burdens or evil influences 
by which they are either demoralized or 
oppressed. This good motive, one would 
think, should have a tendency to make 
him good-natured and kindly. But I have 
noted many of the class carefully, and have 
found that the man with a hobby is invari- 
ably an ill-natured and ill-mannered person. 
I don’t understand it, don’t pretend to be 
able to explain it, and when I asked you 
the question I did so for information.” 

A well-known lawyer residing on the 
West side joined us in our walk near the 
bridge, and I submitted to him the deacon’s 
problem. ‘I, too,” remarked the lawyer, 
‘have noted the fact referred to, and my 
explanation is that the same cause that ori- 
ginally makes men or women professional 
reformers operates to make them more and 
more disagreeable to the generality of peo- 
ple as they grow older and become more de- 
voted to their special hobbies.” ‘‘ What is 
that cause?” asked the deacon. ‘‘It is 
simply the fact that they make the mistake 
of believing themselves far better and wiser 
than all other people, and treat other people 
accordingly,” answered the lawyer, who, as 
a finality to the conversation, asked: ‘‘ Did 


you ever know a self-conceited fool to be 
either agreeable or popular anywhere, even 
in his own home and family ?” Neither the 
deacon nor I could make an affirmative an- 
swer, and we agreed that the lawyer had 
the case.— Chicago Journal 


A Microscopical Record.—A work 
which will readily commend itself to all mi- 
croscopists who desire to keep a permanent 
record for reference of their work from day 
to day, is modeled aft«r a plar. suggested by 
Prof. 8. H. Gage, of Cornell University, at 
the Chicago meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Microscopists, and modified to meet 
the wants of the general worker as well as 
the specialist, by Chas. E. Alling, Rochester, 
N.Y. The volume contains in addition to 
the numbered spaces for 500 or 1000 prepara- 
tions, from twenty to forty pages of paper 
suitably ruled for formule, so that they can 
be referred to by number and avoid repeat- 
ing the details with each object. Also an 
index sufficiently large to catalogue each 
preparation under both the common and sci- 
entific name. It can also be used as a de- 
scriptive record of the preparations of other 
workers, thus cataloging in one book the 
entire cabinet. 

Prices of the Record books for 500 objects 
to 1000 with space for formule and index, 
bound one-half Russia, spring back, $3.00) 
to $4.00. 


Our National Debt.—The govern- 
mental indebtedness, on September 1, 1886, 
was $1,683,768,594.47: including Pacific 
Railroad bonds, the vast amount would b® 
augmented by the addition of the sum of 
$64,000,000. 

In 1791 the national debt was $75,000,000. 
By the war of 1812, it had increased to 
$127,000,000. In 1835, it was $37,513,000, 
it lowest record. In 1860, it was about 
$64,000,000, or $1.91 per inhabitant. The 
civil war cost more in a single year than 
the entire expense of the government from 
Washington to Buchanan, and in four years 
raised the national debt to the sum of 
$2,756,000,000 or $78.25 per inhabitant. Its 
reduction—nearly one-half in twenty years, 
has never been equalled in the world’s his= 
tory, and is highly creditable to our finan- 
cial management, but how about taxation 
meanwhile ? 
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NEW YORK, 
FEBRUARY, 1887. 
MORAL INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL. 


THE sober people in society are be- 








coming more and more awake to the 
necessity of moral teaching in schools. 
At the conferences of clergymen, at 
teachers’ meetings and institutes, and in 
the proceedings of scientific societies 
the subject comes up for frequent dis- 
cussion,and it is unanimously agreed on 
all sides that there has been a great mis- 
take made by the directors of public edu- 
cation in neglecting or ignoring moral 
culture. How to atone for this mis- 
take, and set in motion a system of 
instruction that shall make of the chil- 
dren now in school better moral agents 
than their fathers and mothers, and 
capable of raising the level of moral 
sentiment in the community, and stem- 
ming the drift of vice and dishonesty, 
is the perplexing question. 

It appears to be the conviction of 
many that to teach the fundamentals 
of truth and virtue and direct their 
practice in every day life necessarily 
involves religion, and here must enter a 
sectarian complication that in the pres- 
ent state of civil affairs may prove a 
most serious obstacle. ‘‘ We must look,” 
says the censor of orthodox profession, 


‘to the Bible for our rules of moral 
conduct, and as we interpret them ac- 
cording to the authority of our church 
we can not help exhibiting a bias in 
our teaching toward the faith and prac- 
tice of our particular communion.” A 
statement of this kind at once suggests 
the prejudice and rivalries of contem- 
poraneous denominations, and the old 
oppositions of parish schools to public. 

There are a few thinkers who utter 
the opinion that the basic truth of prac- 
tical morality, drawn indeed from that 
rich fountain of precept and encourage- 
ment, the teachings of Christ, of prophet 
and apostle, do not involve necessarily 
denominational specialty, and may be 
applied in a clear, commonsense way 
in the every day instruction of children 
without impressing an essentially sec- 
tarian bias. These thinkers point to 
the sermon on the Mount and the Ten 
Commandments, as comprising a system 
of morality broad enough for human 
needs, and needing but an intelligent, 
candid exposition to fit it for schools of 
the lowest grade. The undertone of 
this moral teaching is the worship of 
God, religion: and can we really separ- 
ate any method of moral teaching wor- 
thy of the name from religion? It is 
our moral nature that brings us into 
close relation with the divine source of 
our being. It is that which elevates, 
refines, ennobles human character, and 
renders it most worthy of respect and 
admiration. Through the control and 
regulating influence of the moral facul- 
ties the other parts of the mental organ- 
ism, and to a large extent the pbysical 
organization, are brought into harmoni- 
ous adjustment and thus made to act 
with the most efficient energy. Where- 
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ever man works, be it in a field of 
manual industry or in a profession that 
employs the intellect, if the moral facul- 
ties lend their stimulus to his effort it is 


expressed in the zeal and ardor of his 

movements and in the higher quality of 

the results. 
* 


* * * 

For ourselves we are with those who 
think that it is not essential or necessary 
that sectarianism should color the moral 
teaching imparted to children. We 
believe that the lessons of truth, duty, 
virtue, charity inculcated with true candor 
and earnestness must lead the young 
upward to the source of all truth, and 
impress the principle of worship, but it 
need not be worship in the special fash- 
ion of Presbyterian, Episcopalian or 
Roman Catholic. Specialism of religious 
observance may be an extra-school 
affair, according to the home-influence 
or later tendencies. The doctrines of 
Phrenology recognize the tendency of 
the culture of the moral sentiments 
toward religious devotion, and count it 
but the manifestation of a law inherent 
in man’s constitution. Train a child’s 
Benevolence, Veneration, Conscien- 
tiousness, etc.—and these faculties can 
not be expected to operate properly with- 
out careful training, any more than his 
leg-muscles would enable him to walk 
without use and development—and you 
produce a religious growth that will 
What 
then? Religion is inseparable from the 


have expression in some way. 


social disposition of man, and its soften- 
ing, purifying leaven in time raises the 
tone of the community. If our children 
can be impressed with the solid, basic 
principles of right conduct may we not 
leave their church connection to take 
care of itself ? 


ANOTHER BRAIN HOAX. 


EVERYBODY knows that a good many 
of our newspapers and some of our 
literary magazines keep a “‘funny man” 
as a member of the permanent staff ; 
his facetious deliveries from day to day 
or from month to month being consid- 
ered indispensable to the variety of the 
literary bill-of-fare supplied their readers. 
The “‘ funny man” is a privileged char- 
acter in the ways of his writing and in 
the selection of his topics. He may 
choose from the whole range of human 
thought and action, it matters not what, 
so long as he is funny. He is at liberty 
to show up the humorous points of a 
funeral or of a hanging scene, as well 
as to descry the grotesque in a police- 
He is also at liberty 
to venture into fields of science, and 


court examination. 


with jocular pen to hit right and left at 
If he 
possess the intelligence and wit of a 


principles the most firmly based. 


Locke, a Poe, or Jules Verne, he may 
be a success in making astronomy or 
chemistry or anatomy contribute to his 
humor ; but usually the ‘‘ funny man” 
is not a success in handling scientific 
terms. 

Lately this kind of a joker seems to 
have gotten very much into the medical 
line, and figures conspicuously as a 
diagnostician of serious disorders like 
consumption and Bright’s disease, whole 
columns being devoted to the vivid de- 
scriptions of hypothetical invalids, and 
the web of facetiz about the trial of this 
medicine and that, and of the complete 
failure of allopathy, eclecticism and 
homeeopathy concluding with a marvel- 
ous recital of the effects of somebody’s 
compound, anti-effervescent, digastric 


capsules, or non-atheromatous pads. 
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Every day, and in all sorts of publica- 
tions, the religious as well as secular, 
this kind of fun is seen, and appears to 
be immensely taking, if we judge by the 
quantity of space given to it. Some of 
these humorists, imdeed, appear to be 
rather desirous of actuiring reputation 


for real capability and knowledge in the 
department of science, where they play 


a quasi literary role, notwithstanding 


the negative assumptions that are relied 
upon to point their wit. They may 
have been students to some extent in 
science, and obtained public confidence 
by the display of titles and diplomas, so 
that their travesties of fact and principle 
are regarded all the more enjoyable. It 
must be, says the credulous, unlearned 
reader, that this fellow knows what he’s 
talking about, since he’s a Ph. D., or 
some other kind of a D. 

We have been told lately about a *‘sci- 
entific” wag, who has attracted some at- 
tention in the West by side-splitting as- 
saults upon the ‘‘ noble forehead ” idea. 
He is said to hold up to universal ridi- 
cule the old opinion, that the size and 
character of the front part of the head 
bear a certain correspondence to the in- 
tellectual capacity. He has discovered 
the ‘‘ truth” of mental localization ; the 
intellectual faculties have very little to 
do with the front part of the brain, but 
should be assigned to the back part, the 
posterior or occipital lobes : there is the 
seat of honor, there is the sphere of high 
thought and sentiment. What matters 
if the brow be low, receding, and the 
hair grow down almost to the orbital 
ridges? A well rounded and capacious 
backhead is the thing. 
and he will show the world that it is oc- 
ciput that tells, and not os frontalis. 


Give a man that 


Shades of Vic d’Azir,Camper, Riel and 
Magendie! and where are ye Fritsch, 
Ferrier, Benedikt, Bordier, Dalton, Char- 
cot, Jackson, Carnochan, and the rest 
who tell us so much about the frontal 
lobes of the brain, and their intellectua] 
significance? Must you hide diminish- 
ed heads before this aspiring luminary of 
the West? And you, profound observ- 
ers and philanthropists, who are so earn- 
est in behalf of the moral advancement of 
society that you have measured and es- 
timated the heads and crania of thou- 
sands of vicious and wicked people, and 
determined to your satisfaction thatacer- 
tain development of brain is criminal 
and should be recognized by the state, and 
measures for the restraint of those who 
have it are essential to the peace and or- 
der of the community, what have you to 
say now? This facetious ‘“ savant” of 
the West defies you to the teeth. Him 
you would arraign for low intellectual 
powers and depraved, even murderous 
proclivities, he exalts for superior sagac- 
ity and ardor of feeling. You may tell 
him that the criminal is not developed 
naturally in the frontal but in the lateral 
and occipital regions ; that the experi- 
ence of ages, in civilized and savage peo- 
ples warrants your judgment; neverthe- 
less he will rise up and reproach you with 
old fogyism, and old world traditions, 
and defiantly allege that a new type of 
development has come under his notice 
that reverses all precedent, and makes a 
great stride beyond the old standard. 
You don’t know, earnest, simple men of 
science, the verbal resources of a Western 
humorist, and the cyclopedic hold he 
keeps on the learning of the past and 
present. Don’t get into histoils. Think 
not that he is organized like the type of 
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humanity you are wont to scrutinize 
with your practiced eye. He is sui gen- 
eris, all occipital lobe ; the encephalon 
he carries has no fissure of Rolando, no 
perpendicular fissures, nothing to indi- 
cate the lobar division ; he has no frontal 
lobes. 
-o-—¢ 


THE FUTURE OF JERUSALEM. 


ACCORDING to the letter of Mr. Cros- 
sett, who is a missionary now in Jerusa- 
lem, which was published in January, 
that city is likely to attain a posi- 
tion of importance at no very distant 
day. It is growing in numbers, and its 
situation and the variety and abundance 
of its natural resources, especially those 
relating to food supply, should contri- 
bute toward its rapid development as a 
Syrian mart. The increase of travel from 
year to year via the Suez canal, and the 
extension southward of Russian trade and 
Russian territorial dominion must have 
its effect upon Jerusalem. Who knows 
but that Russia will absorb the whole tract 
of country between Persia and the Medi- 
terranean ere long, and set upon Mount 
Olivet the cross of her State Church, re- 
placing the effete institution of Moham- 
med with the aggressive policy of Greek 
Christianity ? The hope of so many of 
the Hebrew faith in Europe and Ameri- 
ca that the ancient city will be a Jewish 
capital again is not altogether without 
encouragement in the existing state of 
things, but we think that if the hope is 
ever realized it will bea modern and 
evolved form of Judaism that will wor- 
ship in the new temple, that will replace 
the mosque; and that the new order of 
civilization in its intellectual as well as 
moral character will be of a type more 
advanced than that we now know. If 


Jerusalem is yet to be ‘‘ the joy of the 
whole earth,” as announced by the an- 
cient prophet, it must not only develop 


into a condition of great material 
strength, be large in the sense of a Lon- 
don or Paris, well byilt, and well gov- 


erned, but its people must also show a 
harmony of sentiment, and unity of 
purpose in the development of the pow- 
ers belonging to their nature. 

The speculations of Mr. Crossett do 
not seem wild to one who reads them 
with some knowledge of the topography 


of Jerusalem and the movements now in 
progress there. 


vs 


SPELLING REFORM. 
A CHICAGO 
issued a pamphlet in which he urges the 





teacher has _ recently 
need of improvement in the method of 
teaching children to spell. That his ar- 
raignment of the old, cumbrous, unphil- 
osophical spelling of many of our most 
common English words is entirely just 
no one will deny, and if he should suc- 
ceed in awakening the general attention 
of the public to the matter we shall be 
pleased. A few years ago there was a little 
ruffle of interest in educated circles with 
regard to reform in spelling, and Profs. 
March, Whitney, 
quoted as supporters of it. 


and others were 
Some well- 
known publications advocated the prin- 
ciple of dropping silent and unneces- 
sary letters, and printed a part, if not 
all, of their pages in accordance with it. 
This movement seems to have lost en- 
ergy, and now we hear very little of it. 
On the educational—it’s most impor- 
tant side—economy, time, the saving of 
mental effort, are arrayed, and the claim 
that it would make two or three years 
difference in the progress of a child 
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through a course of academic study that 
now requires eight or nine years, if words 
were spelled as they are pronounced, 
does not seem extravagant to one who 
realizes the difficulties a child must en- 
counter in mastering the common ortho- 
graphy. 

Mr. Lawler, of Illinois, has intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to “test and 
try the science of spelling,” which seems 
to bea measure in behalf of a method 
devised by a teacher of Chicago for sim- 


plifying the process of learning to spell 
the words of our language. 

If this measure have all the practical 
advantages that its originator and advo- 
cator ascribes to it, a few thousand dol- 
larsdrawn from some ‘River and 
Harbor Bill” should be given by Con- 
gress, as the interests of our school- 
children are of far more importance 
than all the little creeks and shore en- 
trances trumped up by 
jobbers. 


Congressional 








{) ffentorat Poreau 


) 








{: {Jur {{orrespondents, 


Questions oF ‘“‘GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him tne benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our contTrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ** Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initvals, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 


contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the pust-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor will receive his early attention if this 
is done. 


Tuar Estate 1x EnGianp.—L. J. P.—As 
a rule we discourage the attempt of persons 
residing in this country to obtain possession 
of an estate that is said to be in the holding 
of the Bank of England, for default of 
heirs. It may be possible that you are a 
descendant of some rich Englishman whose 
property has fallen into the hands of the 
Crown officers, but in spite of representa- 
tions to the contrary by parties who are de- 
sirous of drawing a good fee from you, it 
would be a very difficult matter to establish 
a right to any part of that property—especi- 
ally if a considerable time has elapsed since 
the owner’s death. It is rare indeed fora 
man to die anywhere and not have heirs 
immediately on hand to claim what money 
or other property he might have left. In 
England this is particularly rare. Further- 
more, it isa very uncommon thing for a man 
who has no near relatives not to make a 
definite disposition of his estate by will or 
otherwise. You may believe that the stories 
told about the vast amount of unclaimed 
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money in the Bank of England are for the 
most part fiction. 


Tue Cuicken Incvusaror. —J. P.— We 
don’t think much about it aside from the 
opinion that raising chickens by artificial 
means in this country is very much like 
silk-culture; th:t proved a delusion to the 
great majority who were led by the brilliant 
assurances of ingenious schemers to under- 
take it, and so it appears to be turning out 
with the grand egg-hatching enterprise. 
Some of our friends who went into the busi- 
hess with great enthusiasm a few months 
ago, thinking they had but to get an incuba- 
tor, light the lamp, start the battery and in 
a few weeks there would be a few hundred 
little yellow-legs tripping over the gravel of 
their chicken yards, think very differently 
now, and would like to have au opportunity 
to flatten the Acquisitiveness of the fellow 
who sold them the machine and promised 
so much. It is said that Mr. Hawkins, of 
Lancaster, Mass., a prominent poultry man, 
spent over $2,000 in testing incubators, and 
has rejected them aitogether, concluding 
after a costly experience that the natural 
method is the best, and to rob mother hen 
of her occupation wont pay in the number 
and quality of chickens. 

Leoistature—L ort. H.8. J.—Inspeak- 
ing of a legislature in general terms we should 
use a small 1, but if we were writing of a 
particular legislature, as that of New York 
or Pennsylvania, we should deem ourselves 
warranted in using a capital letter for the 
initial. We say, therefore,The New York 
Legislature. 


Mesmeric Power.—Question.—Can you 
inform me whether ANY person can put an- 
other into a mesmeric sleep, or does it lie 
in but few. G. B. 

Answer.—We have answered this questlon 
more than once within a year or so, but the 
growing interest of the public in hypnotism 
naturally prompts the inquiry to be made re- 
peatedly. We think everybody has some 
degree of mesmeric or magnetic fnfluence, 
but to exercise it in the special way of caus- 
ing another to fall into the sleep or trance- 
state requires conditions and methods that 
all can not command. The ability to con- 
trol even those susceptible to the influence 
on most occasions is possessed by few, and 


with the®best operators the power is found 
to vary greatly from time to time. 


G@bat Chey Suv. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 




















Spiritualism Among the Shak- 
ers.—I recently visited the Miskayuna 


Shakers, whose village is near this place. 
Among them I saw my old friend Nehemiah 
White. an aged Shaker, who has been very 
ill for a long time and without hope of re- 
He has for many years been an ar- 
dent student of Phrenology, considering it 


covery. 


one of the most useful of the sciences, show- 
ing the whole duty of man. Nearly fifteen 
years ago he gave me books on the subject 
and encouraged me to study it. He is also 
one of the firmest believers in Spiritualism. 
He says, that he hus not only seen many of 
the manifestations that have occurred among 
the Shakers, but had himself a very remark- 
able experience, the result of an accident by 
which it was for some time supposed that 
he was instantly killed. Being struck on 
the head by a heavy timber, he fell to the 
earth, but seemed instantly to regain his 
feet, and on looking down tothe ground 
saw his own body lying there apparently 
lifeless. He saw men rush to it and bear it 
away carefully and make efforts to restore it 
to animation, and heard all their conversa- 
tion, and also saw and conversed with 
friends long dead. After about two hours 
he made an effort to re-enter his body, and 
it seemed very difficult to do so but he suc- 
ceeded, to the joy of the relatives and 
friends standing by. This experience is to 
him a vivid reality, and he entertains no 
doubt of the reality of the after-life, no fear 
of annihilation. It is not generally known 
that modern spiritualism originated with 
these Shakers, of whom Nehemiah White is 
one. The manifestations first occurred in 
the person of a little girl, who was controll- 
ed apparently by former members of the 
community, who had died, some of them 
many years before. After that they had 
manifestations regularly at their meetings 
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for years and through various members of 
the community; and they now have thou- 
sands of pages of communications that were 
recorded. Finally, after some previous 
warning it was announced at one of the 
meetings that the spirits would not manifest 
themselves among the Shakers thereafter, 
except occasionally ; that they were going 
out into the world to undertake the great 
work of convincing all people of the reality 
of spirit existence ; and that they, the Shak- 
ers, would soon hear of their work outside 
of their community. This meeting was of 
remarkable interest. The communications 
contained many words of exhortation and 
encouragement and a final affectionate 
adieu. From that time to the present there 
have been very few. It was about two 
wecks after the meeting above referred to 
that the mysterious rappings occurred in the 
home of the Fox family, near Rochester N.Y. 

The above facts I have from Elder Giles 
B. Avery, than whom a more clear-headed, 
intelligent and honorable man can not be 
found, and have written them thinking that 
they might interest some of your readers. 

F. E. ASPINWALL, M. D. 


A Little Mystified.—Sarem, O., De- 
cember 8, 1886. Dear Mr. Editor: About 
the year 1865 I was giving a course of lec- 
tures on Physiology and Phrenology in the 
town of Damascus, Ohio. At the close of 
the course a lady came to me and presented 
a manuscript written in a nice, legible hand, 
and on the front page were written the fol- 
lowing words, witb fine pen embellishments 
surrounding it: ‘* Respectfully inscribed to 
Dr. J. M. Hole, Salem, Ohio, by his much 
interested friend, Mattie J. Morrison, of 
Damascus, Ohio.” This was the iden- 
tical *‘ What All Must Be” to be found on 
page 296 of the. December number of the 
Journat. To say I highly esteem the article 
would but faintly express myself. But I so 
carefully stuck it away among my books 
that I had long since lost it, for good. 
Upon opening the Jovrnat, I at once saw 
the words and proceeded to read the poem, 
all the while impressed that I had seen it 
before some where, until I came to the end. 
All was explained. How you got it depon- 
ent sayeth not. Kindly yours, 

J. M. HOLE. 


(Nore—It remains for the editor to say 
merely that the poem came to our hands 
straight enough; even from the author her- 
self, now Mrs. Banks, through the interest 
of a friend in our office.) 


Baking Powder it is.—The weight 
of evidence is unquestionably to the effect 
that baking powder prepared from soda and 
cream of tartar, when put up in cans with 
the name and trade-mark of a reliable maker, 
are greatly to be preferred to any other 
form of bread-raising preparation. If raised 
bread is required, we must have something 
to vesiculate the dough and make it light, 
palatable and digestible. Yeast will doubt- 
less continue to be preferred by many who 
are accustomed to the old methods for mak- 
ing bread; but yeast can not be used in 
cake, biscuits, and various other kinds of 
pastry, and these must accordingly be raised 
by the use of cream of tartar and soda, 
soda and sour milk, or the more modern 
baking powder. 

There can not be any question that of 
these agents a good baking powder is far 
the best. Its advantage is that, while com- 
posed of the same materials, it is carefully 
mixed in accurate proportions, so that 
neither acid nor alkali shali be in ex- 
cess. While, therefore, there may be dan- 
ger of injurious effects from the use of 
cream of tartar and soda when they are 
bought separately and mixed iu the kitchen, 
because of the great difficulty of getting the 
proportions accurate there is none when 
they are accurately combined in a first-class, 
pure baking powder. 

But the choice of a baking powder should 
be made with the greatest care. The major- 
ity of those on the market are not only of 
doubtful utility for raising purposes but ac- 
tually dangerous for use in food. All the 
low-price powders, and powders sold with 
gifts and prizes, contain alum or lime, and 
hence should be avoided. Many of those 
sold at higher prices are made form impure 
materials. 

The question of purity in baking powders 
has formed a large feature of newspaper 
discussions recently, and eminent doctors of 
philosophy have given opinions as to the 
ingredients which compose many of these 
articles. The investigations have narrowed 
down to the limit which awards the Royal 
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Baking Powder the palm of purity, and 
several of the most distinguished scientists 
have testified to their conviction that no ex- 
traneous or deleterious matter enters into its 
composition. The Royal Baking Powder 
Company have achieved a world-wide repu- 
tation for the success which has marked their 
preparation of cream of tartar for baking 
purposes. It is indisputably shown, that they 
have eliminated all elements of tartrate of 
lime, alum or other impure substances, and 
present to the public a healthful and chemi- 
cally pure article. Such chemists as Henry 
Morton, E. G. Love, Wm. McMurtrie, and 
several others have verified its superiority 
and testified, through practical exp-rience, 
to its excellence. E. P. I. 


Sen 


PERSONAL. 

Generat Jonn A. Loean, United States 
Senator from Illinois, died at his residence 
in Washington, D. C., on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, at the age of nearly sixty-one years. 
The cause of his death was rheumatism. He 
had been troubled with rheumatism for 
many years, but was not considered serious- 
ly ill until afew days before death. He 
was born in Jackson County, Illinois, his 
father having emigrated to this country from 
Treland. At the outbreak of the Mexican 
War he volunteered in the service and came 
out with credit. He afterward studied 
law, began its practice, was elected to the 
Legislature of his native State, and hence- 
forward gave himself up to politics. A 
Democrat hitherto, when the civil war 
broke out he took up the cause of the Union, 
and did a great deal to turn popular opin- 
ion in southern Illiniois. At the time of the 
first battle of Bull Run he was a member of 
Congress, and immediately after adjourn- 
ment returned home, raised a regiment in 
the face of powerful local prejudice, and 
took the field with the volunteer army of 
the Union. His record during the war was 
a brilliant one. He was afterward twice 
elected United States Senator from Illinois, 
and was on the ticket with Mr. Blaine for 
the Presidency. 


THE RECENT DEATH OF Dr. Barker, of 
North Carolina, is a matter of much regret 
to the phrenological world. He received 
his medical and phrenological training in 


Edinburgh, Scotland, about forty years ago, 
and after coming to America made the 
South his home where his abilities soon 
gave him reputation. As a lecturer he was 
clear and convincing and as an examiner 
careful and exact. No other man in the 
South, we think, has done more toward 
sustaining the science in the past than Dr. 
Barker. 


—————__ pene 


WISDOM. 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed. ” 


Thehand that follows 
achieve—Michael Angelo. 

I can not live with a man whose palate 
has quicker sensations than his heart.—-Cato. 


intellect can 


A desire for usefulness is the fore-runner 
of happiness not only here but hereafter. 

Advice is like snow: the softer it falls, 
the longer it dwells upon, and the deeper it 
sinks into the mind.— Coleridge. 

No man can be really influential who can 
not listen as wellas talk. Experience teaches 
that all people have something in them 
worth attending to. 

Don’t do right unwillingly, 
And stop to plan and measure : 

*Tis working with the heart and soul, 
That makes our duty pleasure. 


Riches, power and fame can not scale the 
heights of pride ; neither can poverty with 


misery escape its blasting coils. It isthe 
“jack o’lantern” that lures its followers into 
the marshes of corruption. 

Nothing is easier than fault-finding. No 
talent, no self-denial, no genius, no charac- 
ter are required to set up in the grumbling 
business. But those whoare moved bya 
genuine desire to do good have little time 
for murmuring or complaint.—Robert West. 

° 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


When an idler enters the sanctum of a 
busy editor and the editor says, ‘“‘Glad to 
see you’re back” what does he mean? 


Book agent. ‘Is the head of the house 


in?” 
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Servant. ‘‘Yis,sorr. He’s in the library 
‘thrying’ to write a letter with his new stylo- 
graphic pen. Wull yez come in?” 

Book Agent (hastily). ‘No; Ill call 
again.” 


A ragged little urchin came to a lady’s 
door asking for old clothes. She brought 
him a vest and a pair of trousers, which she 
thought would be a comfortable fit. The 
young scrapegrace took the garments and 
examined each; then, with a disconsolate 


look said, ‘‘There ain’t no watch-pocket!” 























In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wit to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 





Cocoa anp Cnoco.ate. A short History of 
their production and use, with a full and 
particular account of their properties and 
the various methods of preparing them for 
food. Walter Baker & Co., Mass. 

One must take a book that has been pub- 
lished in the interest of a special manufac- 
ture cum grano salis, as a rule, and there- 
fore, if this neat little brochure exhibits the 
favorable side of cocoa asa beverage it must 
be expected. Yet an examination shows 
the writer has gone to several good authori- 
ties and gives us a detail of the properties of 
the cocoa-bean. From Dr. Smith’s well- 
known treatise on ‘* Foods,” Brillat Savarin 
and Boussingault, analysses are drawn with 
remarks touching the value of its food ele- 
ments and its effects as a stimulant. There 
is no doubt concerning the possession of nu- 
tritive elements by beverages properly pre- 
pared from cocoa or chocolate, although 
they have a similar excitant effect to tea or 
coffee, but not to the same degree. It is prob- 
ably well said that the use of chocolate can 
not degenerate into abuse, and thus become 


like coffee, a slow poison, and lead to the 
formation of positively vicious habits. To 
some constitutions chocolate may not b® 
adapted, and this is readily ascertained. We 
think, however, that in most cases the dis- 
like shown to this beverage is due to faulty 
preparation, and this the publishers seek to 
obviate by including a series of recipes 
which cover the general field of cocoa uses. 


Tue Poems or Sir Jonn Suokiine, a new 
edition with preface and notes. Edited by 
Frederick A. Stokes. Cloth, price $2.00. 
New York: White, Stokes & Allen. 


A tasteful volume, and fitly dispiaying the 
sprighly manner of this old-time poet. 
Sir John Suckling was to his age, two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, much of what 
Rossetti is to ours, although in a less studied 
character than the modern poet. His liveli- 
ness and wit had room in those days of® 
social latitude, for he lived in the days of 
the careless and unfortune Charles I., and 
we can understand how his songs, and 
ascriptions tickled the ears of court people. 
We will confess that we had not seen much 
of Suckling’s verses until this volume came 
under our eyes, althoug’ often mentioned by 
litterateurs in connection with poetry of the 
lively or amatory class, as a representative of 
a type that combined qualities of daintiness 
and grace with ardorand humor. Now our 
library makers may thank the publishers 
for supplying Sir John Suckling in neat 
form to their array of the British poets, 
whereas, hitherto, to procure acomplete edi- 
tion except at much cost was not easy. A 
brief yet excellent biography of the cour- 
tier-poet precedes his compositions—and a 
fine portrait in the old style of copper-plate, 
after the painting by Vandyke, is a suitable 
frontispiece. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


No. 87 oF Oaitviss’ Popvtar READING 
furnishes as much entertainment of the sen- 
sational sort as can be expected for the 
price, 30 cents. 

How to Keser Youne tix: Eienry is the 
taking title of a little pamphlet by Levy 
Simpson Elphick. It is neither more nor 
less than a score of leaves from the experi- 
ence of the writer himself, who appears as 
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young and vigorous as most men of fifty- 
five or sixty, although fully fourscore. e 
is a model vegetarian, and in the simple 
manner of his living founds his claim to 
robust old age and a happy mental state. 
His life has not been an easy one by any 
means, but such as may be well indicated 
by his own quaint statement that he ‘‘ never 
saw the shadow of a sixpence without work- 
ing hard for it.” 

Report on CLassiFicaTION OF MENTAL 
Diseases As A Basis or INTERNATIONAL Sta- 
TISTIOS OF THE INSANE made to the Belgium 
Society of Medicine, by Clark Bell, Esq. 
International Delegate for North America. 
This report has the merit of reducing to 
something like a system the very perplexing 
aud numerous phases of mental disturbance, 
and indicating their typical differences under 
comparatively few heads. 

Tue Parenovoegicat Magazine, London, 
England, begins the year with evidences of 
vigor. An excellent paper on ‘* Steps 
toward Perfection” contains many apt sug- 
gestions; and a‘ ‘ Visit to the Tomb of Gall,” 
is told with the heartiness of enthusiasm 
and in graceful phrase. A liberal sprink- 
ling of literary matter helps to fill out the 

enerally readable pages. L. N. Fowler, 
Publisher. 


Harper's Montuty for January has all of 
its accustomed bulk and variety. Opening 
with a choice engraving of ‘‘A Creole Belle,” 
somewhat detached from its appropriate 
place in Warner’s Notes on New Orleans, 
which are most richly embellished with fine 
wood-cutting. Campaigning with the Cos- 
sacks, is another well illustrated article, the 
sketches being in the free, off-haud style of 
the cartoonist. The editorial chairs are 
cleverly filled, and hit off seasonable topics 
with bright comments. Mr. Curtis gives a 
piquant account of the Bartholdi unveiling, 
and scores the system of interv iewing that 
contributes so much tothe gossip columns 
of our daily newspapers. 


Tue Centcry Magazre for January is a 
generous specimen of that thick Monthly, 
and its table of contents is more than usually 
sprinkled with pretty solid matter. The 
second installment of French Sculptors fur- 
nishes opportunity for more admirable de- 
sigus, and Comets and Meteors will please 
the lover of the grandin nature. Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay continue their graphic 
narrative of Abraham Lincoln’s life, and the 
allied sketches of the great Gettysburg cam- 
paign in another part of the number are in- 
teresting to the lover of war stories. Sport 
has its representative in Fencing and New 
York Fencers; and political affairs a strik- 
ing series of contrasts on The Relative 
Strength and Weakness of Nations. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Book for January, 1887, 
redeems its promise of presenting the first 
chapters of Miss Rose Cleveland’s serial 


story ‘‘ Robin Adair.” Reading this install- 
ment we are led to doubt the wisdom of the 
author in venturing into romance. That it 
will be made the vehicle of many ultra ideas 
is evident, and is not lacking in wit. It is 
a very grave responsibility which Goedey’s 
assumes in placing before the young such 
hideous deformities of the human form, 
divinely designed and so undivinely abused. 
High heels have gone out by decree of La 
Dame Fashion extreme, but, having had one 
sensible idea pounded into her brains by 
doctors and sulferers, she must needs prove 
that she is still aramp nt lunatic, by distort- 
ing the waist until feet and hands and 
necks are double their natural size through 
the enforced congestion, which in some 
cases amounts to actuil extravasation. 
These unsightly fashion-plates should be 
rigidly debarred from all homes where the 
parents care fer the future of their daugh- 
ters and wards. 


OURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Harper's Young People. Weekly. New 
York. 


Good Health. Hygiene, morals, etc. Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
The Independent. 
New York. 

Christian ut Work. Weekly. J.N. Hallock. 
New York. 

The Western Rural and American Stockman. 
Weekly. Chicago. 

The Journalist. Devoted to newspaper men, 
authors, artists, etc. Weekly. New York. 


New York Observer. Old Presbyterian 
Weekly. New York. 

Rural New Yorker, for the suburban and 
country home. Weekly. New York. 
The Builder and Woodworker, for architects, 
cabinet-makers, stair-builders, etc. Mon- 

thly. New York. 

Le Progres Medical. Medicine, Surgery and 
Pharmacy. Weekly. Bourneville, edi- 
tor. Paris, France. 

Pulpit Treasury. General representative of 
religious thought, illustrated. Monthly. 
E. B. Treat. New York. 

Druggists’ Circular. Monthly. Pharmacy, 
Chemstry, and drug authority. Wm. O. 
Allison. New York. . 

The American Medical. St. Louis, Mo. Dr. 
E. Younkin has succeeded to the editor- 
ship. A capable physician, he may be as 
capable an editor, although an anomalous 
article entitled ‘The Phrenologist” is one 
of his first scissorings. 

The Brooklyn Magazine for January has a 
spiciness that gives a certain element of 
life to its contents, especially the new de- 
partment of short pargraphs entitled Sal- 
magundi. Mr. Beecher’s sermons are a 
regular feature of each number. 


Religious. Weekly. 
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